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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Latest Interpretation of the ‘ Instructions.” 


THE newspapers read by and influencing the public are 
still talking of the coal muddle, and inveighing against gas 
undertakings for raising the price of gas. This shows 
that neither the papers nor the public have been made 
thoroughly aware of the fact that the price of gas has to be 
maintained at an ordinary commercial level irrespective of 
the 10s. per ton rebate on domestic coal, and that the tos. 
per ton rebate will be distributed as a deduction from, or 
allowance on, the amount due at the end of each quarter for 
gas used for domestic and household purposes. That this 
fact has not been made plain by widely published announce- 
ment is clearly the fault of gas undertakings. Some gas 
undertakings have already notified their consumers that they 
are using the rebate to makea fixed reduction from the price 
of gas. They have made a mistake, for the whole tos. per 
ton (the recent increase in railway charges must go on to the 
price of gas), less in respect of the current quarter 5 p.ct. 
for expenses, is to be distributed as an allowance off the 
accounts, or be handed to the prepayment consumers at the 
time of making meter clearances. In an explanatory letter 
circulated by Mr. Edward J. Fottrell, on behalf of the 
National Gas Council [reproduced on a later page], the 
point is made clear that the coal rebate must not be con- 
verted into a reduction of the price of gas, but must be used 
as an allowance from the accounts for domestic gas. It is 
quite obvious that the “ allowance ” will bea fluctuating sum 
from quarter to quarter, which fluctuationif in the downward 
direction will again be a matter of irritation to the public. 
However, it is the duty of those who have to carry out offi- 
cial directions to bear these burdens with all the fortitude 
they can command; but we are afraid their fortitude, 
through the weight of the claims that have been made on 
it, is well on the wane. As the Council’s circular-letter 
points out, there is something to the good in that, the distri- 
bution of the rebate being by way of an allowance from the 
gas accounts, gas undertakings are safeguarded from loss 
in the event of the sudden cancellation of the Order. But 
they are not protected against loss altogether; for circum- 
stances can be easily conceived under which there may 
be a substantial deficiency against the undertaking, under 
clause 3 of the “ Instructions.” 

There is one question we should like to put to the National 
Gas Council through Mr. Fottrell, because the answer will 
make all the difference to the universal acceptance of parts 
of the interpretation given in the explanatory letter. The 
question is, Has this interpretation received the endorsement 
of the Coal Controller? If not, we are afraid there will 
in some quarters be a disposition to disagree with its most 
pronounced feature; and, if it has, there will be a desire to 
suggest to the Controller that he should say what he means, 
not what he does not mean. The interpretation given in the 
letter describes the common-sense plan; but it does not appeal 
to us in one part as a justifiable explanation of the terms used 
in the “Instructions.” We refer to the period to be taken 
in calculating the domestic gas account allowance, If, how- 
ever, the Council’s explanation of this is correct, it at once 
does away with all dispute as to the second part of the 
second section of clause 2 of the “ Instructions,” that the 
first allowance ‘shall take account of rebates received, or 
“to be received, on coal delivered between the 1st of De- 
“ cember, 1919, and the 31st of March, 1920,” which the 
subsequently issued “ Prescription” rendered “ shall take 
** account of deductions then actually made from the prices 











“the 31st of March, 1920.” In the preceding section, it is 
ordered that an allowance shall be made at the end of each 
quarter, which is to be ascertained by multiplying the total 
tons of coal used in the “ previous” quarter by 120 (10s. in 
pence), and dividing by the number of thousands of cubic 
feet of gas sold in the “previous” quarter. The simple 
(and, to our way of thinking, the only rational) interpreta- 
tion of this is that at the end of each quarter, an allowance 
is to be calculated on data supplied by the previous quarter. 
What the National Gas Council say in effect is that such a 
simple interpretation is wrong—that there is something 
more profound in the intentions and meaning of the Coal 
Controller. Briefly put, it is that, although the allowance 
has to be made at the end of each quarter, before it can be 
made we shall be in a new quarter; and therefore the 
quarter for which the allowance has to be made, then 
becomes the “ previous” quarter. If this isso, why did not 
the Controller use the expression ‘‘same quarter,” instead 
of “previous quarter?” However, for the sake of peace 
and the settlement of the question, we do not object to a 
little twisting from out of the straight of the meaning of 
the words and phrases of the “ Instructions,” providing the 
Coal Controller endorses it. But if he does so, then there 
must be protest against him providing the responsible men 
of the gas industry with such gymnastic exercises for their 
minds. At the same time, we cannot think that the inter- 
pretation now applied is the one that was originally in- 
tended. There is no doubt, however, as to the National 
Gas Council believing that it is the proper one. There is 
nothing obscure about what they say: “The allowance for 
“ the current quarter is to be calculated upon the con- 
“sumption of gas and coal in January, February, and 
“ March, 1920, and not upon the consumption in October, 
“* November, and December, 1919.” Thus those who have 
announced a definite figure for the allowance, or (wrongly) 
for a reduction in the price of gas, have been precipitate, 
and have been proceeding (so the explanation suggests) on 
incorrect data. 

According to our mentors, it is only in the purchase of 
coal for December and for the current quarter that the con- 
ditions in the third and fourth quarters of 1919 are to be 
consulted, in order to ascertain the proportion of coal upon 
which the rebate of tos. is to be allowed. We come toa 
standstill again upon reflecting that the domestic percentage 
upon which coal is purchased will provide an aggregate re- 
bate that may be altogether out of harmony (in view of the 
festive season and cold weather) with the domestic percentage 
of coal used and gas sold during January to March. There 
is less doubt in accepting the view of the Council that the 
allowance on domestic gas accounts for the three months to 
March 31 is to be equal to the four months’ coal rebates 
from Dec. 1. So long as the domestic gas consumers get 
the coal rebates for December, it will not matter much how 
they reach them. 

Several other points are dealt with in the circular-letter ; 
but the question of interpretation is of primary importance. 


Coal Carbonization and Electricity Generation 
Economy. 


Tuose electrical idealists who have been dreaming of coal 
carbonization and the recovery of npernentarte as an intro- 


ductory stage in the generation of electricity, will have had 
a fearful shock on reading the section of the report of the 
Nitrogen Products Committee that deals with the matter. 
The Committee have been considering the question of the 
generation of cheaper electrical power for nitrogen fixation ; 


“ of coal delivered between the 1st of December, 1919, and and they have sought.to ascertain, frcm the. available in- 
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formation (which has never before been subjected to an 
analytical examination if thisfegard), how far coal carboni- 
zation would assist to this end by the recovery and disposal 
of the bye-products. The result is cold comfort for those 
who have planned, but have never given more than super- 
ficial consideration to the subject. We are not going to 
affirm that the report of the Committee has finally disposed 
of the matter; but it has put it on the plane of practical 
consideration, and has done much to shatter the hope of 
anything of real value resulting from coal carbonization and 
bye-product recovery as a part of electrical enterprise. On 
the contrary, the report indicates that the electrical industry 
has been saved from a condition of things that, based on the 
vaguest of generalities, might have made infinitely worse 
than it is its position in relation to cheaper energy produc- 
tion. If capital costs were not so high, if labour was not so 
expensive, if there was not so much coal to be handled in 
excess of the requirement for direct-firing, if there could be 
dependence upon the maintenance of the markets for bye- 
products, then perhaps there might be something in adopting 
low-temperature carbonization, with producer gas produc- 
tion as a second stage—that is, if the paper estimates (unfor- 
tunately only based upon experimental work so far as low- 
temperature carbonization proper is concerned, and bye- 
product market values which are likely to be for some time 
as unsettled as international politics) are dependable, and 
could be year in year out reproduced upon a commercial 
working scale. The “ifs” are too abundant, the outlook 
too speculative, for any large commitment of capital until 
there has been a practical searching working-scale test not 
only under abnormal conditions, but when conditions have 
become settled on the new economic basis towards which 
the country is shambling along. 

Our “ Electric Supply Memoranda” to-day reviews this 
section of the report. From the review it will be seen that 
one thing which stands out clearly from the report is that 
no established process of carbonization harnessed-up to 
electric generation as an integral part of the system could 
enhance the position of the electricity industry economically 
or in relation to the national necessity for coal conservation. 
By no stretch of the imagination can it be said that the 
national balance-sheet would be improved, compared with 
the direct firing of boilers, by the electricity industry mak- 
ing the new departure. The low-temperature carbonization 
estimates have all the pictured advantage cut away from 
them as coal rises and capital expenditure increases. The 
Committee’s calculations are based upon coal at Ios, per 
ton—a price which the country has reluctantly come to the 
conclusion will not recur as an actuality in the history of 
our times. It is the price to-day or the probable price that 
has to be reckoned with; and it has considerable bearing 
on the question under consideration. With low-tempera- 
ture carbonization, more coal would have to be handled 
than with high temperature ; for low-temperature carboni- 
zation has a lower thermal efficiency, and relies more com- 
pletely for commercial prosperity (which has not yet come 
its way) upon the bye-products. In the second stage, high- 
temperature coke can be used for the making of water gas 
or producer gas just the same as low-temperature coke. 
The Committee have assumed a 100,000 kw.-year station, 
with an annual load factor of 100 p.ct. These are superb 
conditions; and the consumption of coal is put at 650,000 
tons a year, or 6°5 tons per kw.-year, which is equal to 
1°66 lbs. per kw.-hour—an objective to which the electricity 
industry longingly looks, but universal realization is any- 
thing but promising. According to the carbonizing process 
adopted, the 650,000 tons for direct firing would ascend 
to 860,000 tons and upwards to 1,620,000 tons. Just think 
what this would mean in capital expenditure for not only 
carbonizing but all accessory plant, for working expenses, 
coal handling, coke and gas storage and treatment and 
distribution, for bye-product recovery and manufacture and 
vending, with all the attaching uncertainties. And the coal 
required in excess of the quantity needed for direct firing 
would have to be bought at the higher prices, while the 
values of secondary products have not advanced uniformly 
with the increase in the price of coal. It is easy from this 
to see the morass the electricity industry would have been 
landed in if there had been compliance with the advice of 
ill-informed counsellors and political gramophones. 

Let us present to our electrical friends some idea as to 
what the additional coal means that would be required 
for electricity production by introducing coal carbonization 


the Committee. Instead of the 650,000 tons of coal required 
for direct-firing at a 100;000 kKw.-year station, the amount 
would, according to the carbonization process adopted, rise 
above it by from 210,000 to 760,000 tons. So we get this 
comparison: The consumption of 6°5 tons per Kw.-year for 
direct firing would be raised to 8:6 tons for the lower excess 
to 16:2 tons for the higher excess. The 1°66 lbs. per kw.- 
hour would advance to from 2°2 lbs. to 4°14 lbs. This shows 
that the extra money spent upon coal over and above that 
required for direct firing, with capital, carbonizing, and all 
the other expenses, would have to be met by the bye-pro- 
ducts, the degree of stability of the values of which no one 
can foretell. Just consider the difference in the money that 
would have to be paid at current prices for coal alone, with- 
out taking into account anything else. The extra would in 
itself represent an enormous coal bill. Think of the labour 
and machinery required for handling the coal. Think, in 
fact, of the many things involved. The top tonnage of coal 
mentioned is 1,620,000. This is not very much unlike the 
quantity of coal that the Gas Light and Coke Company car- 
bonized in 1918—1,861,903 tons, with 5,750,032 gallons of 
oil in addition. The amount of gas that had to be dealt 
with was 29,210,083,000 c.ft.; coke, 1,130,759 tons; breeze, 
261,951 tons; tar, 17,362,595 gallons; and ammoniacal 
liquor, 514,509 butts. Can the men of the electrical in- 
dustry conceive what dealing with anything from about 
half to nearly the entire quantities mentioned of coal and 
its products would mean for only a single 100,000 kw.-year 
station? If not, a visit had better be paid to Beckton. 
We feel confident that the electrical visionaries have not 
realized the real consequences of what they have been 
advocating. The report of the Nitrogen Products Com- 
mittee goes some way towards enlightening them. 

Is there not a better way of obtaining fuel for electrical 
generation, and at the same time conserving coal? We 
think there is by interlinking, through fuel, the two inde- 
pendent industries of gas and electricity supply. The gas 
industry has its market for gas, which is the backbone of 
its position in relation to coal carbonization. It has coke 
for sale; and, if preferred, the coke can be used in a second 
stage for gas production. Nothing can be gained by the 
introduction of carbonization by the electricity industry that 
cannot be obtained by the utilization of coke made by the 
gas industry. We see from the report of the Nitrogen 
Products Committee that, with boilers fired with broken 
gas coke and coke breeze (this is shown by data supplied 
by boiler users and makers), thermal efficiencies are ob- 
tained of about 70 p.ct.; and, with the addition of super- 
heaters and economizers, the average working efficiency 
should rise to about 75 p.ct. The moisture present in the 
coke and the draught available, of course, make a difference. 
Figures as high as 85 p.ct. efficiency have been put for- 
ward ; but the Committee are doubtful of their maintenance 
in ordinary everyday practice. The Committee were not 
able to obtain any reliable figures for low-temperature coke 
in boiler firing; but under good working conditions, they 
assume that 70 to 75 p.ct. would be the efficiency, and with 
economizers and superheaters between 75 and 8o p.ct. 
There is not much difference here between the thermal 
efficiency values of high and low temperature coke ; and the 
electricity industry could not do any better with coke pro- 
duced by themselves than with coke produced by other 
people. Gas-fired boilers give an efficiency of about 70 p.ct.; 
and this might be raised to 75 p.ct. by using economizers. 
With Bonecourt boilers, efficiencies of over go p.ct. have 
been realized with coke-oven gas, and about 88 p.ct. with 
producer gas. It does not make any material difference in 
any of these cases whether the producer gas is made from 
high-temperature or low-temperature coke. Every con- 
sideration supplies a reason why the electricity industry 
should not indulge in carbonization on its own account; 
but where low-grade coal is not available, then coke sup- 
plied by existing carbonizers should be utilized with sutt- 
ably fitted boilers, and a sufficiency of grate area. 


Increasing the Thermal Efficiency of Gas- 
Furnaces. 


Gas-FuRNACcES have established themselves so much in all 
industries, through the several advantages that they offer, 
that they have come to stay. But it is the duty of all con- 
cerned to endeavour to.enlarge their popularity by increasing 
their thermal efficiencies, which increase means substantial 





and bye-product recovery under the conditions assumed by 


money saving in fuel costs, as well as additional comfort to 
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the workers. No one denies that there is considerable loss 
of heat from gas-furnaces; for no one can go into a place 
where a number are in use without obtaining personal 
assurance that this is so. This tells of losses of heat by 
conduction and radiation. All such losses are a waste 
of heat energy, and therefore of fuel. It follows that the 
sources of loss are the sources of money saving. Such 
losses must be subject to scientific exploration and remedy. 
That they can be largely restricted by such treatment was 
shown by Mr. W. Newton Booth, of the Woolwich Arsenal 
Gas- Works, at the last meeting of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers. The promising work to which reference was 
then made has been continued by the collaboration of Mr. 
Booth with Mr. G. H. Roberts, the Chief Mechanical Engi- 
neer at the Arsenal; and when we learn of savings of gas 
being effected of 50 p.ct. and upwards, with the attainment 
of higher temperatures, this is a sufficient guarantee of the 
soundness of the methods adopted and applied. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Booth, we are able to-day to give an 
account of the studied lines the research has taken, together 
with a description of the desidevata formulated as a guide in 
designing furnaces for securing higher thermal efficiencies. 
and an account of temperatures, consumptions, and effi- 
ciencies in trial furnaces constructed on the principles laid 
down by them. There is such a sequence of consideration 
in the article to the point where success is certified by result 
that we shall not attempt here even to indicate the character 
of the work; sufficient is our part to direct attention to the 
value of the article itself. But with the excellent success 
so far attained, the work is not yet completed. What has 
been done satisfies that there is more profitable knowledge 
to be gained, which will further enhance efficiency. All that 
can be done in this way strengthens the position of gas 
in industry. In their work, the collaborators have been 
faced with the drawback of lack of information respect- 
ing the physical properties of the various refractory and 
lagging materials available; and it will be necessary to 
collect and tabulate a considerable number of experimental 
results before it is possible to design furnaces which will 
develop the maximum possible efficiencies under the new 
system. We congratulate Mr. Roberts and Mr. Booth on 
the satisfactory results so far achieved; and not only in the 
interests of the gas industry, but in their own, we hope 
the anticipated further success will soon be forthcoming. 
Meanwhile, it is very interesting to observe that the general 
principles of construction are equally applicable to furnaces 
using solid and liquid fuel. Largely in solid and partially 
in liquid fuels for furnaces, gas undertakings also do busi- 
ness. We shall therefore welcome for publication the infor- 
mation when at disposal concerning these developments, as 
well as of progress in connection with gas-furnaces. 


Developments in Fertilizer Competition. 


Busy gas men who have not the time to devote to exploring 
the vast area covered by the final report of the Nitrogen 
Products Committee will welcome the digest of it which 
Dr. H. L. Parker, who has lived in the work, has prepared 
(in compliance with a wish we expressed to him) for publica- 
tion in our pages this week. As it is read, it will be found 
to contain emphasis of much that was said in our editorial 
columns last week—on the one hand, as to the thorough- 
ness of the research and compilation of results by the Com- 
mittee (which gives to this final report the status of a 
standard work), and, on the other hand, as to the lively 
imagination displayed by the Committee regarding the 
likely future requirements for nitrogenous products, and 
therefore the need for increased production in this country. 
As was remarked a week ago, we quite believe in production 
being raised to a degree of sufficiency which will ensure the 
safety of the country at all times; but there is no evidence 
to support the idea that extensive plants should yet be put 
down for the fixing of atmospheric nitrogen, and, if private 
enterprise is not adequate to the work, should be backed 
financially by the Government. This is a matter that can 
well be left to private enterprise, which is already moving 
apace not only in connection with cyanamide production, 
but in relation to the processes for synthesizing ammonia. 
The Committee, as was mentioned last week, propose an 
initial installation of cyanamide plant equal to 60,000 tons, 
and plant on the Haber process to produce 10,000 tons: of 
ammonia, or 40,000 tons of sulphate: of ammonia—the two 
plants being equal to an additional 100,000 tons of fertiliz- 
mg agents per annum. But already it is seen that the 





Cumberland Coal, Power, and Chemicals Company, Lid., 
are proposing a plant—this the first stage—on the Georges 
Claude synthetic process that will yield some 50,0co tons of 
sulphate of ammonia per annum. Thus provision is now 
in the making by private enterprise for half the tonnage of 
fertilizers that the Committee recommend as a beginning 
of the supply-supplementing work. The Committee look 
to the gas industry and the other coal-carbonizing indus- 
tries to meet the immediate additional needs for fertilizers. 
There is the time beyond immediate necessities. And at 
present no one can gauge what they will be, nor the 
extent of the development of the gas industry as producers 
if and when conditions favour a still larger expansion of 
the industry’s business in domestic heating. The rate of the 
march of the production of fertilizers from other sources 
will without question affect the price at which gas can be 
sold; and this in turn will influence the enlargement of the 
capacity of the industry as sulphate producers. 

It is impossible to read the report or Dr. Parker’s review, 
and take stock of developments, without—however gene- 
rous the Committee may be in their indications as to pro- 
spective demand—coming to the conclusion that the gas 
industry must, under the operation of the laws of supply 
and demand, prepare itself for a recession of sulphate prices 
at no very distant period. At the same time, the sulphate 
of ammonia organizations will no doubt agree that it will be 
a diplomatic thing, as the position develops, to bring into 
the ranks of their membership home producers operating 
nitrogen fixation processes. It would not be to the interest 
of the latter to enter upon any cut-throat competition, any 
more than it is in Germany between the producers by the 
Haber synthetic process and the producers by coal car- 
bonization. Nitrate, too, will have to submit to the inten- 
sified competition for business which is coming not only in 
this country, but in other quarters of the world. So far as 
this country is concerned, Chile nitrate has a long way to 
travel; and transport is not cheap. It will (the same as 
bye-product ammonia) have to meet very severe competition 
in the future. Dr. Parker emphasizes the estimate given 
in the report of £7 per long ton being the lowest possible 
price at which Chile nitrate could be marketed in England 
or on the Continent, after every cut has been made in pro- 
duction costs. This is not a figure that will arouse any 
cheerfulness among ammonia producers in the coal-carbon- 
izing industries, in view of the increased costs of everything 
involved in manufacture and distribution, any more than 
will the figure of £6 per metric ton of sulphate of ammonia, 
which is the equivalent of the total works costs of £29 per 
metric ton of fixed nitrogen under the Haber process. 

Our reference to this matter of the outlook in the fertilizer 
market is not inspired by any gloomy feelings, but because 
it is a rational thing to keep one’s eyes wide open to develop- 
ments that menace any part of the interests of the gas in- 
dustry, and because there must be preparation for trimming 
our sails to the wind. The need increases in strength for 
the most robust co-operation between sulphate of ammonia 
producers from coal carbonization. 








Coal Stocks in English and Irish Gas-Works. 


The extremely grave position of coal stocks in English 
Welsh, and Irish gas-works has been brought to the notice of the 
Coal Controller and representatives of the Local Coal Supplies 
Committees, through a deputation from the National Gas Council, 
headed by the President (Mr. D. Milne Watson). Those who 
control the distribution of coal do not, we think, sufficiently 
realize the fact that the gas industry is something more than a 
mere distributor of an agent for securing light. Probably 50 to 
80 p.ct. of the gas distributed, according to the locality, is used 
for domestic fuel purposes; and this fuel passes from gas-works 
to millions of homes without labour or surface conveyance being 
required. Next to water, it is one of our most important public 
services; and without it the health and comfort of the people 
cannot be maintained. Nevertheless, this important public 
service stands on the brink of jeopardy—largely through coal. 
It is a serious position when it can be asserted, as was said 
to Sir Adam Nimmo, the Coal Controller (Mr. A. R, Duncan), 
and other representatives of the Coal Control and Supplies 
Department, that over 400 gas-works in the country have less 
than a week’s stock of coal in hand, and some have only 
two or three days. Think of Liverpool and Manchester, with 
their big industries and commercial and industrial populations, 
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living practically from hand to mouth in respect of the where- 
withal to make gas. It is a monstrous and disastrous position ; 
and words too strong cannot be used to describe it. The only 
solution of the problem is increased supplies. There was not, 
however, much satisfaction immediately secured from the inter- 
view ; but it is sincerely hoped it will have the effect of improving 
supplies and stocks. One thing impressed upon the deputation 
was that complaints of inadequate supplies should in future be 
addressed to the Local Supplies Committees, and not to head- 
quarters—the former being responsible for the local distribution 
of supplies. The gas industry has no particular care who is 
responsible, so long as supplies and stocks are sufficient. 


Summer and Winter Deliveries. 


Another question which was raised in the course of the 
interview is the substitution of the plan of. equal. monthly de- 
liveries of coal for the old ratio of 40 p.ct. summer and. 60 p.ct. 
winter deliveries. In the circumstances of the times, it would 
not have been a bad plan, if the coal had» been delivered; and if 
all works had had the accommodation and the transport facilities, 
there would have been less of which to complain. Until, how- 
ever, both are or can be improved, such a delivery scheme could 
not in all cases work well, even where coal was available. More- 
over, there is the question of the additional cost of putting stock 
in store and taking it out again. We are strongly of opinion 
that, with the changed conditions, less will have to be thought 
of the extra cost, and more of security; As things are, however, 
a return to the old custom is desirable for many gas-works. 


Scotch Coal Shortage. 


Our friends in Scotland are suffering as severely from coal 
shortage as many gas-works are in England. We learn from 
Mr. J. W. Napier, the Secretary of the District Executive Board 
for Scotland of the National Gas Council, that a Committee has 
been appointed to have an interview with Sir Adam Nimmo, the 
Chairman of the District Coal Supplies Committee for Scotland, 
to lay the position before him, in order to secure better supplies 
and larger stocks of coal. We hope that they will be successful ; 
anyway we feel confident that Sir Adam will, when he personally 
grasps the truth of the situation, do all that he can to alle- 
viate it. ‘“ The truth of the situation.” These words are written 
deliberately, because we are under the impression, from a letter 
that has been published, that Sir Adam (the same applies to 
other official communications to the Press) is not fully cog- 
nizant of what is the exact position. The complaints lately rife 
all over the country, and the exhaustion of industrial stocks, in- 
cluding those at a number of gas-works, have too great a reality 
for any disposal by mere statements that supplies are sufficient, 
and that any inequality or inadequacy in delivery is due to trans- 
port. During the whole of the war, when military and munitions 
traffic was so heavy, generally speaking supplies of coal were not 
so bad as they are to-day; and yet transport should, with the 
release of wagons and locomotives from military service, be 
improving instead of degenerating. But there is the plain fact 
that, so far as coal is concerned, it is not improving. 


An Assertion and an Answer. 


The thought cannot be banished in the face of facts that there 
is a reason other than the ones officially given for the trouble. 
Sir Adam Nimmo asserted, in his letter to a Glasgow paper, that 
there was no room for any anxiety in regard to the supplies of 
coal to meet necessary home requirements. He should have 
said there ought not to be room. Further, he declared that, if 
the output of coal is forthcoming, and transport facilities permit, 
there will be adequate coal available to meet the reasonable 
requirements of the community. But Sir Adam let himself in 
for a retort which must have made him feel a little uncomfort- 
able as to the genuineness of the statements he made, when 
he said that the Coal Supplies Committee provided for the export 
of only the surplus coal after the inland demand had been fully 
met; and consequently neither the domestic nor the industrial 
users of coal need be under any doubt as to the provision of 
necessary requirements, so long as the requirements were fully 
known. This point and others were, as will be seen by his letter 
in our news columns, fastened upon by Mr. Napier, who had 
before him exact data showing the precarious position in regard 





to coal of several gas-works, and the totally destitute condition of 
others. Mr. Napier asks the pertinent question as to the cause 
of small stocks and shortage in gas-works if only “ surplus” coal 
is exported. There should be no “surplus” until the works are 
fully supplied, and assured by stocks against danger. The con- 
dition of many gas-works and the statement of Sir Adam cannot 
be reconciled ; and an explanation is due. 


Effects of Bad Quality Coal. 

Mr. Napier also pointed to the quality of coal being an element 
in the gas industry’s difficulties. Coal is frequently delivered now 
with ro to 20 p.ct. of inert material in it in excess of pre-war ex- 
perience. This would be a serious matter anyway; but at the 
high price now ruling for coal, it is a matter of particularly grave 
concern. It means more than 1o to 20 p.ct. loss on coal ex- 
penditure, for it leaves a 10 to 20 p.ct. trail of uneconomy running 
all through gas production. If clean, well-favoured coal was 
supplied, this alone would make an appreciable difference in the 
financial position of the gas industry. There would be less 
material to be carried, and efficiency would be promoted in 
manufacture. Sir Adam Nimmo will have to revise his defence, 
and give people credit for believing their eyes when they see their 
coal-stores empty. If, too, he could do something towards getting 
coal cleansed in the old way, he would bring about a reform which 
would be of vast aggregate advantage to the United Kingdom. 
We are sorry there should be any occasion to question official 
statements; but facts are stubborn things. And it is coal and 
not words that will remove the anxieties about which Sir Adam 
Nimmo and Mr. Napier write. 


Moulders Return to Work. 

The insane and disastrous strike of the moulders has come 
to an end; and where work had not previously been resumed 
through men exercising their individual rights, it is hoped it was 
taken up again yesterday. The result of the final ballot of the 
men was in favour of accepting the masters’ terms. The strike 
should be a lesson to unions that make reckless claims for higher 
wages. Though the country has lost heavily in production, and 
much misery has been caused by the strike, the country is 
indebted to the masters for their firm attitude and adherence to 
what they believed to be just. The 50,000 moulders who went on 
strike have lost in actual wages during the strike something like 
£3,500,000; and it is a modest estimate that puts at £7,000,000 
the losses in wages to men engaged in other occupations through 
their dependence upon the moulders’ work. Upon top of this 
come the losses to the country through having to refuse contracts, 
and inability to proceed with much work for which the moulders’ 
services were required. The Unions engaged in the strike have 
also dissipated their funds, and are debtors to other Unions, 
from which they have borrowed freely to meet strike pay, which, 
in the circumstances, has not been of a very generous order. The 
Yorkshire coal strike, the national railway strike, and now the 
moulders’ strike—all failures. Union extremists who agitate, 
make excessive demands, and organize these strikes must begin 
to realize that there is a power in the land besides their own. 


Petrol, Benzol, and Alcohol. 

The proposal to put up the price of benzol 7d. or 8d.a gallon 
—the present price being now 3s. o}d.—is causing much con- 
sternation in motor circles. The outlook is not a pleasant one 
for users of motor propelled vehicles; and the newspapers are 
bursting out again with views on the greater production of benzol, 
and the institution of alcohol production for admixture with the 
benzol. But, coming close upon this announcement by the petrol 
groups is the intimation by the National Benzol Company, Ltd., 
that owing to the increased cost of production and transport, the 
price would be raised as from yesterday by 4d. per gallon—that 
is, from the retail price of 2s. gd. to 3s. 1d. per gallon in tins in 
England, with an additional 1d. in Scotland. If purchased in 
50-gallon drums, there is a reduction of 1d. per gallon. 








The Consolidated Gas Company of New York report that 
gas lighting is more popular to-day in New York City than ever 
before, and that they are experiencing record sales of lamps and 
fixtures. 

The death occurred suddenly, at Saltburn, last Wednesday, 
of Mr. William Nixon, who retired six years ago from the position 
of Secret: and Manager of the South Bank Gas Company, 
which he had occupied for almost a quarter-of-a-century. 
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New OFFICIAL QUARTERS OF GAS ORGANIZATIONS. 





GROSVENOR GARDENS, VICTORIA. 


[For Description, see ‘‘ JOURNAL "’ for the 13th inst., p. 73.] 








SOUTH METROPOLITAN COMPANY’S WAR 
SOUVENIR. 


THE issue of the “South Metropolitan Gas Company’s Co-Part- 





nership Journal” for January will be specially valued by those | 


fortunate enough to possess a copy, inasmuch as it takes the form 
of a “ War Souvenir” of a particularly interesting character. In 
addition to some hundred pages of letterpress and illustrations, 
there is a supplement, containing an account of a visit, in Novem- 
ber, 1918, of a party of fifteen employees of the Company to the 
battlefields of France and Flanders. This account was subse- 
quently given in the form of a lecture by Mr. H. H. Clouder (one 
of the visitors), to a number of appreciative audiences at the 
various stations of the Company. 


A portrait of the Chairman of the Company forms an excellent 
frontispiece to the number; and Dr. Carpenter contributes a fore- 
word, in fulfilment of a recognized duty “ to the three components 
of a partnership, without which much that appears in the follow- 
ing pages could never have been recorded.” He points out that 
“throughout the long years of war, the shareholders of the Com- 
pany placed its resources unreservedly at the disposal of the nation. 
The employees of all ranks, by willing service under many diffi- 
culties, enabled these resources to be realized to the full. And 
the consumers bore ungrudgingly the inconveniences which were 
unavoidable in transferring to the use of the State a large propor- 
tion of an organization built-up for their comfort and necessities. 
All three of the parties can to-day look back upon their war-time 
attitude with a feeling of conscious pride at having done their 
duty when the fate of the Motherland was trembling in the 
balance.” Heeding the persistent warnings of Lord Roberts, the 
Board had before the war furnished two of the largest. works with 
rifle-ranges, where many hundreds of the employees learned the 
art of straight shooting; and there is much significance in the 
remark that, “ when hostilities were at their height, and the danger 
of invasion became more imminent, many of the women workers, 
warned by reports of Hun atrocities in Belgium and France, 





learned at the ranges to use a rifle.” The provision made for 
dependants of the men, and the work done by the Company during 
the war, are sketched briefly by the Chairman, who concludes 
with the just claim that it is a war-time record of which the Com- 
pany may well be proud, and with an acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness to his colleagues, the staff, and the employees for their loyalty 
in carrying out this war-time policy. 

There is a list of those who gave their lives for their country, 
and another of distinctions gained. Over 1000 of the men had 
joined the Colours within the first forty days; and when hos- 
tilities ceased in November, 1918, the number stood at 3745. 
Nearly 400 died. 


atin, 


GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY'S DIVIDEND. 


INTIMATION is to hand from the Secretary (Mr. W. L. Gal- 
braith) that the accounts of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
for the past year show that, subject to audit, the balance to the 
credit of the net revenue account will enable the Directors, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board of Trade, to recommend the 
payment of a dividend for the half year to Dec. 31 last at the 
rate of {2 12s. 6d. p.ct. per annum on the 34 p.ct. maximum 
stock, and a dividend at the rate of £3 p.ct. per annum on the 
ordinary stock—carrying forward to the next account the sum of 
£323,971 os. 2d. 























Shortage in Benzol Production.—Owing to the coal shortage, 
the recent railway strike, and other contributory causes, says the 
“ Motor,” the output of benzol is now only at the rate of 20 million 
gallons per annum, instead of at least 60 million gallons. The 
benzol producers have established their own distributing system ; 
and the two-thirds shortage might be made-up by petrol. Why 
should not the benzol producers start importing and distributing 
petrol? We understand that the Anglo-American Oil Company 
have acquired a benzoi rectification plant in the Manchester 
district, and are bidding 6d. per gallon more for crude benzol than 
the National Benzol Association, What does this portend? Is 
it competition or combination ? 
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PERSONAL. 


Friends will be glad to hear that good (if slow) progress towards 
recovery is being made by Mr. W. H. Bennett, the Managing- 
Director of the Redhill Gas Company, who had a breakdown in 
health some two monthsago, which placed him hors-de-combat. He 
was, in fact, blind for three weeks; and his doctors tell him that he 
must not take up any work for another two months. 

The Stockton-on-Tees Town Council have confirmed a recmo- 
mendation of the Gas Sub-Committee that Mr. Wittiam W. 
ATLEyY, the Engineer to the Whitwood Chemical Works and the 
Whitwood Gas-Works, Normanton, should be appointed Gas 
Engineer to the Corporation, at a salary of £750 per annum, in 
succession to Mr. Matt Dunn. There were 47 applications. Mr. 
Atley, who is a native of Hartlepool, received his early training 
at the Central Marine Engineering Works, and was afterwards 
with the Hartlepool Gas and Water Company, under the late 


Mr. Thomas Bower. He took up his present appointment at 
Normanton in 1905. 


Mr. F. A. Ricketts has been appointed Secretary of the 
Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company, in place 
of Mr. W. Fish, who recently resigned. Mr. Ricketts has been 
with the Company as Audit and Costs Accountant since June 


last, and was previously Assistant Secretary to the Taunton Gas 
Light and Coke Company. 


Mr. LAuRENCE Fargunar has been appointed Gas Manager 
at Grangemouth. The salary is £300 per annum, with free house. 
At present Mr. Farquhar is Assistant Manager at Alloa. 

Mr. WILLIAM HaMBLETON, of Bootle, who last November com- 
pleted 71 years in the service of the Liverpool Gas Company, has 
been presented by his fellow-workers, on his retirement, with a 
wallet containing a cheque for £26. He is now in his 95th year. 
The wallet was handed to him by Mr. R. E. Gibson (the Engineer) ; 
and Mr. E. Upton (the Treasurer) offered his hearty congratula- 
tions to Mr. Hambleton on his long service and his retirement. 





COAL STOCKS. 


A Conference with the Coal Mines Department. 
On the invitation of the Coal Controller, a deputation from the 
National Gas Council attended a meeting on the 16th inst., 
at which were present the Coal Controller and representatives 
of Local Coal Supplies Committees, to consider the question 
of coal stocks for gas undertakings. Sir Apam Nimmo was in 
the chair. 


The Coal Controller having limited the number of the deputa- 
tion to six, the following attended: 


Messrs. LD. Milne Watson President of the Council. 
‘ R. Bruce Anderson. Irish Companies. 


»  S.E. Halliwell . . Bristol. 
» J. Mogford . South Wales. 
» A. W. Smith Birmingham. 
WOOL ARE oc « Preston. 


Pa E. J. Fottrell ; Manager of the Council. 


The following points were made by the deputation: The im- 
perative need of maintaining a public service which provided the 
only means of cooking and heating for immense numbers of the 
working classes. The necessity was emphasized for a continuity 
of the supply of gas for these purposes, as well as for public light- 
ing. Taking the case of London, where there were about 1,000,000 
automatic consumers, the impossibility of rapidly transporting the 
enormous quantity of coal needed to meet London’s demand for 
gas was pointed out, and the consequent importance of maintain- 
ing reasonable stocks of coal available at the gas-works to meet 
any emergency that might arise. To illustrate the seriousness of 
the present situation, it was stated that over 400 works throughout 
the country had less than one week’s stock of coal. The demand 
for gas all over the country was increasing rapidly—in some cases 
by as much as 40 p.ct.; and, to cope with this increase, it had 
been necessary to use large quantities of imported oil at a very 
high price. 

The industry was not actuated by any motive of self-interest. 
Its profits were exceedingly small; and its only concern was the 
continuity of the service which it rendered to the public. 

Figures were quoted for the Lancashire district, showing the 
dangerously low level to which stocks of gas coal had fallen. 

Letters had been received that morning from sixty gas under- 
takings in the Lancashire district, all clamouring for coal. While 
the stocks at all the works were very low, the position of half the 
number was extremely grave, as the stocks there were now only 
sufficient for two or three days’ requirements. Among the larger 
towns were Liverpool, which had only three days’ stock, while 
one of the Manchester stations had no stock whatever. Several 
towns were entirely without gas coal, and were using emergency 
stocks reserved for household purposes. In many cases, public 
lighting was either partially or entirely suspended; and one un- 
dertaking had been compelled to cut-off its supply completely 
each evening. 

The substitution of nominally equal monthly deliveries for the 
pre-war practice of delivering coal at the rate of 40 p.ct. in the 











summer months and 60 p.ct, in the winter months was partly 
responsible for the present shortage. q 

If equal monthly deliveries were received, an undertaking must 
at the end of September have in stock 16 p.ct. of its anaual re- 
quirements; and if a further adequate reserve were to be made 
against strikes or failures in deliveries, storage was necessary of 
25 p.ct. of the year’s requirements. Few undertakings had either 
this storage or the transport facilities necessary to ensure it ; and 
it was, therefore, desirable to revert to the pre-war practice fo 
40 p.ct. summer and 60 p.ct. winter deliveries. As the position 
now stood, the only solution was increased supplies. 

In Ireland the position of gas undertakings was even more 
critical than in England, owing to their dependence upon the 
uncertainty of cross-Channel shipping for all supplies. It was 
pointed out that the system of distribution adopted in Ireland 
introduced further uncertainty in coal supplies and made ade- 
quate stocks of coal absolutely essential. 


Srr A. Nimmo’s REPLy. 


Sir Apam Nimmo, replying, said he was sure the Coal Con- 
troller would wish him to state that the necessity for enabling 
public utility undertakings to carry on their work in a reasonable 
way was fully appreciated, and that the machinery necessary to 
secure this result had been under consideration. The demand 
for coal was increasing, and would be further stimulated by the 
reduction of ros. per ton of domestic coal; and it would have to 
be considered whether a limit should not be put to this increasing 
home demand and some degree of stabilization reached. While 
it was absolutely necessary to meet all home requirements ina 
reasonable manner, it was also necessary to liberate coal for 
export. But the quantity exported must only be the surplus. 

In the near future a proposition would be placed before the 
members of the Council for their consideration, for the purpose 
of effecting stabilization of the demands for domestic coal and 
gas. In the course of the next few months, as the railways 
became better able to handle coal, he hoped that progress would 
be made in the direction of improving the stocks of coal at all 
gas-works. 

In conclusion, Sir Adam drew the attention of all the members 
of the Council to the desirability of joint meetings between repre- 
sentatives of gas undertakings and the Local Coal Supplies Com- 
mittees. He stated that it was proposed in future where supplies 
were drawn from several sources that the-several Committees 
concerned should be co-ordinated; and he asked, therefore, that 
all complaints regarding inadequate or unsuitable supplies should 
be addressed—not to the headquarters of the Coal Mines Depart- 
ment, but to the Local Supplies Committees, who would become 
the bodies responsible for obtaining, as well as distributing, the 
supplies needed in their respective areas. 





COAL REBATES AND GAS ALLOWANCES. 





An Explanation from the National Gas Council. 


From Mr. Edward J. Fottrell, the Manager of the National Gas 
Council, we have received the following explanation of the “ In- 
structions to Gas Undertakings” issued by the Coal Controller 
under the Coal (Pit’s Mouth) Prices Order and Direction, 1919. 


In view of the number and variety of points regarding this 
Order and Instruction on which the advice of the Council has 
been sought, it is thought desirable that the matter should be 
dealt with in somewhat greater detail. 

There can be little doubt that the industry would have pre- 
ferred to see a reduction made of 2s. per ton of coal to all users 
of coal alike, rather than a reduction of 10s. to one section of the 
community alone. The former reduction would have put a slight 
check upon the steadily rising cost of gas manufacture; and the 
consumers would have been the first to reap the benefit. But the 
Government decided to adopt the latter plan, and to exclude from 
the benefit of the rebate industry in every form, including the 
gas industry. 

Gas undertakings find themselves, moreover, in the anomalous 
position of being called upon to act as agents for the Government 
in handing on to domestic and household consumers a rebate in 
which they themselves have no share. 

Such being the case, it remains only to examine the Instruction 


and to consider the machinery therein described for giving effect 
to this decision. 


I1.—OBTAINING REBATE FROM COAL SUPPLIERS. 


(a) The rebate is recoverable in respect only of coal dispatched 
from a colliery on or after Dec. 1, 1919. Section 5 of the 
Order makes it clear that a gas undertaking may at the 
time of payment for such coal give a certificate (the form 
of official certificate has been circulated by the Council 
to every gas undertaking in the kingdom*) stating the quan- 
tity of coal which is calculated to be used for domestic 
and household purposes, and shall be entitled forthwith 
to deduct ros. per ton in respect of that proportion. 

(b) The actual proportion of coal that will be used for the 
manufacture of gas for domestic and industrial purposes 
respectively during a future period not being ascertainable 


* See p. 201. 
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in advance, the Instruction lays down, under Clause 1(a), 
(b), and (c), the proportion that shall be claimed as being 
intended for domestic use during such period. 

This clause calls for little comment, except that it may be neces- 
sary to point out that the percentage of gas used for domestic 
purposes therein considered is quite distinct from the percentage 
on which an allowance is to be given to consumers, and that the 
aggregate amount recovered from the collieries does not affect, 
during the operation of the Order, the calculation necessary to 
ascertain the amount of the allowance [see 2 (e) infra}. 

2.—DISTRIBUTING THE REBATE TO CONSUMERS. 


(a) The first paragraph of Clause 2 of the Instruction makes 
it perfectly clear that gas undertakings are not required 
to convert the rebate into a reduction in the price of gas 
to domestic consumers, but into an allowance on gas ac- 
counts. This point is important (but its importance has 
in some cases been overlooked), if only for the reason that 
an allowance can be altered without notice and without a 
general reading of meters; whereas both these steps would 
be required if it were found necessary to vary the price of 
gas. Gas undertakings are, therefore, safeguarded against 
having to continue to sell gas at a loss in the event of the 
sudden cancellation of the Order. 

(b) Account has to be taken of all sums received by an under- 
taking by way of rebate from the collieries from Dec. 1, 
191g, as indicated in the foregoing section 1, and the aggre- 
gate amount becomes available for—and with the excep- 
tion of the small percentage allowed for expenses, will have 
ultimately to be utilized for—allowances upon the accounts 
of domestic consumers in accordance with the first para- 
graph of clause z of the Instruction. The amount of 
5 p.ct. allowed by the Coal Controller for expenses up to 
the end of the current quarter is subject to review at the 
end of that period. 

(c) In order to ascertain the allowance that has to be made to 
consumers, it is necessary to find out the number of 
thousands of cubic feet of gas corresponding to one ton of 
coal, and to distribute the sum of ros. over that amount— 
in other words, to find the equivalent in pence per 1000 c.ft. 
of gas sold, of ros. per ton of coal. The first paragraph of 
clause 2 of the Order is, in effect, a formula for obtaining 
the equivalent, and the equivalent is, obviously independent 
of any consideration as to the proportion of gas sold for 
domestic or industrial purposes. 

Assuming that in any one quarter : 


Total coal carbonized = 1,120 tons 
» gassold . . = 13,440,000 c.ft. 
(including water gas) 
Then the gas equivalent of one ton of coal — 12,000 c.ft. 


Therefore, every tos. received will have to be distributed 
over 12,000 c.ft.; giving 1od. per 1000 c.ft. 

If the formula of the instruction be employed, the same 
result is arrived at: 

1120 (tons) X 120 (pence/ton) 


13,440 (thousands of c.ft.) 

The use of the word “ previous” in this paragraph has caused 
some difficulty. 

It will be seen from the nature of the calculation that the 
quarter for which the allowance is being ascertained must have 
concluded before the calculation can be made. The allowance to 
be made from consumers’ accounts for this current quarter (Jan.- 
March, 1920), when finally calculated, must, therefore, be referred 
to as the allowance for the “ previous” quarter; and the same 
remark must apply to the gas and coal consumption.on which 
such allowance is calculated. In other words, the allowance for 
this current quarter is to be calculated on the consumption of gas 
and coal in January, February, and March, 1920, and not on the 
consumption in October, November, and December, 1919. 

(d) Interim allowances may be made to automatic consumers, 
and should not present much difficulty. The amount in 
this case will, of course, have to be an estimate; but the 
estimate can be a close and safe one, as the governing 
factor—viz., the quantity of gas sold per ton of coal used 
—does not vary within wide limits. 

(ec) It should be noted that the amount of the allowance pay- 
able to consumers can be definitely ascertained at the end 
of each quarter, and that it is independent of, and bears 
no relation to, the amount of the rebate actually deducted 
from the colliery accounts. Gas undertakings are safe- 
guarded, however, against the possibility of having to pay 
away money which they have not received, by virtue of the 
provision that the deductions on four months—e.g., Decem- 
ber, January, February, and March—coal deliveries are in 
hand to meet the allowance on gas sold during three months 
only—e.g., January, February, March. Even inthe remote 
contingency of coal supplies failing for one complete month, 
undertakings should still be able to make the full allow- 
ances to their consumers without having to draw upon their 
own Cash reserves. 


= 1od. per r1ooo c. ft. 


3.—GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, 

Water Gas.—Undertakings making water gas and using vertical 
retorts cannot make as large an allowance as those making coal 
gas only. In such cases an explanation may be given to con- 
sumers by individual gas undertakings, and inserted in the local 
newspapers. 
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Coal. Stocks. —Undertakings are only called upon to make an 
allowance in respect of gas sold since the beginning of the current 
quarter, and do not, therefore, suffer any loss through not having 
received any rebate in respect of coal in stock on Dec. 1, 1919. 
Had such rebate been received, it would presumably have had to 
be returned by the undertaking in respect of coal in stock upon 
the date of the cancellation of the Order. 

Rental. Books.—The form of alteration to the rental-books in 
order. to show the allowance to consumers is a matter for each 
individual undertaking; but in many cases the procedure adopted 
will be to place under the figure showing the amount due for gas 
consumed another entry, in a different coloured ink, showing the 
allowance due to the consumer in respect of such consumption. 
This method obviates the necessity of altering the existing ruling 
of rental-books. 





SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


{From the “Journal” for January, 1860.] 


Removal of Carbon from Retorts.—Mr. George Howitz, of the 
Copenbagen Gas-Works, writes: Much inconvenience at times 
arises in gas-works from the accumulation of carbon in clay re- 
torts, and the stopping-up of the stand-pipes. I myself suffered 
from this cause last winter, and was induced to devise a plan, 
which I believe has not yet been adopted in England, for cleaning- 
out the retorts and pipes; and, as it has been completely success- 
ful, a description of the method will, I think, be of some interest 
to your readers. My retorts are of clay, 17 ft. 6 in. long, and have 
a mouthpiece at each end. As soon as the deposit begins to be 
troublesome, I put into one of the mouthpieces of the retort a 
wrought-iron pan (shaped to the form of the retort), 18 in. long 
and 6 in. deep, filled with water. Both retort-lids are then put 
loosely on, and the cover of the stand-pipe at the end of the retort 
opposite to that on which the pan is placed is taken off. The 
open stand-pipe acts as a chimney, and draws the steam which is 
generated along the retort. The steam is decomposed by contact 
with the graphite, and in about twenty-four hours the latter 
can be loosened and removed with facility. The tar, &c., in the 
stand-pipe will also be completely burned out. 

Pseudo-Inventions.—Mr. H. W. Smith, of the Seaham Gas- 
Works, writes: I think your “JournaL” might, and should, 
become to gas engineers, foremen, &c., the source of mutual im- 
provement. Any useful idea should be given and discussed 
among ourselves in the * JoukNAL.” I have often laughed at the 
petty things that are patented, many of which had passed through 
my mind—and no doubt through that of others of our brethren— 
and had been tried, and rejected. Mean sneaks there are, no 
doubt, running about among gas-works throughout the country, 
ready to pick up and patent things they see in use, though they 
may be the invention of some humble gas manager, when he, 
poor fellow, soon has to gape with much astonishment to see 
his plan (a little modified) a grand patent. Do, Mr. Editor, give our 
brethren an invitation to assist in this good work, and let us form 
among ourselves a mutual improvement society. By-the-bye, 
while on the subject of patents, please to draw the attention of 
your transatlantic readers to the advantages of wooden gas- 
holders. I wiil some day, when you have induced others to come 
out of their shells, give my experience with them for the last ten 

ears. 

7 Edward Heard’s Patent.—A workman named Francis Heard, 
employed in a pianoforte manufactory, having fallen into ill-health 
and poverty, his shopmates set on foot a subscription for his relief ; 
and on making application to the officials of a gas company in the 
neighbourhood, it was represented that the father of Heard was 
one of the pioneers of gas-lighting, and had made several improve- 
ments in its manufacture. This statement induced further in- 
quiry, when documents and papers were produced to establish 
his father’s claim to that distinction. One of these was a patent 
granted to Edward Heard on June 12, 1806, for “ obtaining in- 
flammable gas from pit coals, to burn without giving offensive 
smell.” The specification of the invention describes a method of 
purifying gas by dry lime; and it also indicates in clear, precise, 
and unmistakable terms the purification of gas by such metallic 
oxides as will absorb sulphuretted hydrogen, and among them are 
distinctly specified oxides of iron.” . . . Mr. Clegg was sup- 
posed to have been the first who attempted to apply lime to absorb 
the sulpburetted hydrogen from impure gas; and his purifying 
process by wet lime was introduced successfully in lighting Stony- 
hurst College in 1807. But it would now appear that Mr. Edward 
Heard was the first person who thought of applying lime for the 
purpose, though the mode of application was different. 





The Stanton Iron-Works Company, Ltd., near Nottingham 
(with whom are incorporated the Holwell Iron Company and 
Messrs. James Oakes & Co.), have acquired the exclusive British 
and Colonial Rights, Canada excepted, for the manufacture of 
iron pipes under the De Lavaud centrifugal patent process, and 
are proceeding to put down an extensive plant at their Stanton 
Works. By this new method it is possible to have a cast-iron 
pipe light in weight while of a strength approaching that of a steel 
pipe, and having a much higher resistance to corrosion than iron 
cast in the ordinary way. The quality of material permits of easy 
machining, so that threaded joints may be used as well as the 
regular socket and spigot. 
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TEMPORARY INCREASE OF CHARGES ACT. 





FurTHER applications have been made to the Board of Trade for 
Orders under the Statutory Undertakings (Temporary Increase 


of Charges) Act, 1918, by the— 


Blaenavon Gas and Water Co. 
Bolsover and District Water Co. 
Chapel Whaley and District Gas Co. 
Formby Gas Co. 

Frodsham Gas and Water Co. 
Heckmondwike and Liversedge Gas 


Co. 
Hitchin and District Gas Co. 
Newark Gas Co. 


Preston Gas Co. 

St. Neot’s Gas and Coke Co. 

Southwold Water-Works Co., Ltd. 

Swanage Gas Co. 

Tunbridge Wells Gas Co. 

Uppingham Water-Works Co. 

Westgate and Birchington Gas and 
Electricity Co. 


The Board have made Orders under the Act in favour of the— 


Arundel Gas Co. 

Bognor Gas Light and Coke Co. 

Brixham Gas and Electricity Co, 
(Second Order). 

Broadstairs Gas Co. 

Cannock, Hednesford, and District 
Gas Co., Ltd. 

Canterbury Gas and Water Co. 

Colchester Gas Co. 

Crossgates, Halton, and Seacroft 
Gas Co. 

Crowborough District Gas Co. 

Dunstable Gas and Water Co. 

Edenbridge and District Gas Co. 

Farnham Gas and Electricity Co. 

Freshwater Gas Co., Ltd. 

Hawkhurst Gas Co., Ltd. 

Heckmondwike and Liversedge Gas 
Co. 


Kingston-upon-Thames Gas Co. 

Littlehampton Gas Co. 

Market Drayton Gas Co. 

North Pembrokeshire Water and 
Gas Co. 

Otley Gas Co. 

Preston Gas Co. 

Pudsey Coal Gas Co. 

Rainhill Gas and Water Co. 

Runcorn Gas Co. 

St. Austell Gas Co. 

Shelley and Shepley Gas Light Co., 
Ltd. 

Tonbridge Water-Works Co., Ltd. 

Westgate and Birchington Gas and 
Electricity Co., Ltd. 

Wetherby District Water Co. 

Stowmarket Water Undertaking. 





The Board have issued notices varying the prices which may 
be charged under Temporary Increase of Charges Orders granted 
to the— 

Ascot District Gasand ElectricityCo. Ryde Gaslight Co. 
Great Yarmouth Gas Co. Stroud Water Co. 
Great Yarmouth Water-Works Co. Tenterden Gas Co. 
Portsea Island Gas Co. 

The Ministry of Health have made an Order authorizing the 
Teignmouth Urban District Council to increase the maximum 
price of gas from 5s. to 6s. gd. per 1000 c.ft. 


aii 
— 


PROVISIONAL GAS ORDERS FOR 1920. 








Havinec completed the review of the Gas Bills for the coming 
session of Parliament, brief reference may be made to the Pro- 


visional Orders—dealing first with those deposited with the Board 
of Trade. 


The BRAINTREE AND Bocxinc Gas Company, LTo., are asking 
for power to raise further share capital to the amount of £80,000, 
provided that the total share capital shall not exceed £100,000. 
The Company have already borrowed £4000, and now desire 
that the right to borrow shall be increased to one-third of the 
capital actually issued and paid up. Additional lands and works 
authorization is sought. A calorific power standard of 500 
B.Th.U. is named, with a minimum pressure of 15-10ths. The 
prepayment meter clause proposes Is. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. for meter 
and fittings; and 1s. 6d. if a cooker is included. For a meter 
alone 6d. is proposed, or 1op.ct. on cost. The remaining clauses 
are all of the ordinary form. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Torr, Durnford, & Co.] 

The Great MarLow Gas Company, LTp., are requiring powers 
to raise further capital to the extent of £38,000, with the part to 
be issued as preference shares or stock limited to £10,000. In 
respect of the new capital, they ask to be allowed to borrow the 
equivalent of one-half of the capital raised; and to borrow, in 
respect of the capital authorized by the Order of 1898, in addition 
to any money which they are already empowered to borrow under 
the Order, the sum of £6189 13s. 9d. The proposal in regard to 
dividends on the new capital is 10 p.ct. on the part issued as 
ordinary, and 7 p.ct. on that issued as preference. Debenture 
stock powers are sought; and the interest on borrowed money, it 
is proposed, shall not exceed 7 p.ct. The creation of reserve 
and special purposes funds is provided for. It is desired that the 
old maximum price of 4s. rod. per 1000 c.ft. should be raised to 6s. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Chamberlayne, Hacking, & Co.] 

The Great YaARMouTH Gas Company are applying for addi- 
tional capital to the amount of £150,000. They desire to borrow 
such sums as, together with the amounts borrowed under the Act 
of 1863, will not exceed one-half part of the issued capital autho- 
rized by the Act named and this Order. Redeemable preference 
and debenture stock authorization is sought. [Parliamentary 
Agents : Messrs. Sherwood & Co.| 

The ILForp Gas Company are asking for sanction to the issue 
of £34,994 10s. (being the portion of the additional capital of 
£174,220 authorized by the Act of 1899 remaining unissued) as 
preference stock, entitled to dividend or interest at such rate as 
the Directors may determine. Additional capital powers to the 
amount of £315,000 are desired ; the part issued as preference to 
be entitled to dividend or interest at such rate as the Directors 
May fix at the time of creation. Borrowing powers up to one- 
third part of the new capital are sought. Debenture stock powers 





are included ; and it is proposed that any preference stock created 
under this Order or any debenture stock created under the powers 
of the Act of 1899 or of this Order, may be issued subject to the 
condition that it may be redeemed. Regarding the Directors, it 
is proposed that the number may be six. But the number may 
be varied provided it shall not at any time be less thar five, nor 
more than six, “ except that any chief engineer, general manager, 
or secretary of the undertakers may on retirement from office be 
appointed by the Directors an additional Director of the under- 
takers, subject to re-election in the ordinary manner; and during 
such time as such additional Director shall remain a Director, 
the prescribed number of Directors shall be increased by one, un- 
less and until one of the other Directors shall not seek re-election 
or shall become disqualified or die.” Also the appointment of 
a Managing-Director is provided for. Power is taken to make 
superannuation or other allowances; and authorization is sought 
to the holding of annual meetings. Land and works powers are 
included ; and a number of ordinary miscellaneous clauses appear. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Torr, Durnford, & Co.] 

The MaBLETHORPE AND SuTTON Gas Company, LTD., require 
further capital powers. The proposal is that the share capital 
shall not exceed £24,000, consisting of the share capital authorized 
by the Order of 1900, amounting to £14,000, further ordinary 
“ B” share capital of £3500, and additional capital not exceeding 
£6500. It is contemplated that the “B” capital shall be issued 
as fully paid-up to existing holders of ordinary shares, rateably 
according to their respective holdings. The limit on the addi- 
tional ordinary alan is put at 7 p.ct. Borrowing powers are 
placed at one-third part. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Order of 1900, it is provided that any preference capital issued 
under the powers of that Order may be capital bearing such a 
rate of dividend as the Directors may determine at the time of 
issue; and it is further asked that section 15 of the 1900 Order 
shall be read and construed as if no limit on the rate of interest 
which may be paid on borrowed moneys were contained in the 
section. New lands authorization is sought, as well as the right 
to purchase or take on lease houses for servants, &c. A number 
of miscellaneous modern clauses are included. [Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. Sherwood & Co.| 

A very short Order is that of the Stone Gas AnD ELEcTRICITY 
Company, Ltp. It is for the purpose of extending the limits of 
the supply of gas so as to include Eccleshall, Swynnerton, Cheb- 
sey, and Cold Norton, in the rural district of Stone in the county 
of Stafford. The Company propose that they shall be subject to 
like duties, liabilities, and obligations in respect of the new limits 
as Co the existing limits. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Lees 
& Co. 

The Taunton Gas Company are promoting an Order in which 
are works and conversion of residual products powers in relation 
to land described in the schedule to the Company’s Act of 1897. 
Authorization to purchase by agreement up to 6 acres of land is 
also desired. Additional capital powers are sought tothe amount 
of £54,000. In respect of the new capital, borrowing powers are 
asked for to the amount of one-half ; and in relation to the capital 
authorized by the Company’s Acts of 1845 to 1897, permission is 
asked to the borrowing of £19,359. Onthe new capital, it is pro- 
posed that the limit of dividend shall be 8 p.ct. on the part issued 
as ordinary, and 6} p.ct. on the part issued as preference. Re- 
garding unissued capital and borrowing powers authorized by the 
Act of 1897, the Company seek to be allowed to make the issues 
on the same terms as are granted by this Order. Redeemable 
debenture and preference stock powers are to be taken; and it is 
proposed that the Company shall not, without the consent of the 
Board of Trade, pay interest at a higher rate than 6} p.ct. per 
annum in respect of any moneys authorized to be borrowed on 
mortgage, or in respect of any debenture stock to be issued under 
the authority of the Taunton Gas Acts 1845 to 1897 or this Order. 
Provision is made for the creation of a special purposes fund. 
The Directors are also proposing to take power to declare in- 
terim dividends without cakes a meeting of the shareholders. 
Clauses empowering a profit-sharing scheme and the creation of 
a benefit fund, &c., follow, together with one granting powers in 
respect of pensions and superannuation allowances. The total 
amount of payments is not to exceed in any one year a sum 
equivalent to 1d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas supplied. A proposal is 
made for the reduction from time to time of the number of 
Directors from seven to five. Several general clauses succeed. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co.| 

The Watrorp Gas Company are requiring to purchase or take 
on lease by agreement additional lands, measuring 27 acres 
3 roods 16 perches, and any further lands required not exceeding 
5 acres. Works and secondary products powers follow. It is 
desired that the Company’s borrowing authorization shall be in- 
creased to one-half, and the limit of 5 p.ct. interest on moneys 
borrowed under the Act of 1883 shall be repealed. A special 
purposes fund is provided for; and authority is to be taken to 
issue redeemable preference and debenture stock. Permission to 
make superannuation and other allowances is sought. Arrange- 
ments are being made to hold annual meetings. [Parliamentary 
Agents : Messrs. Lees & Co.]} 


There is only one application to the Ministry of Health in which 
we are interested. It is by the WALLINGFoRD CorporaTION, who 
want more land for works purposes. The limits of supply are 
also defined as the borough, and such parts of the parishes of 
Brightwell, Clapcot, and Cholsey in Berks, and the parishes of 
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Crowmarsh Gifford and Newnham Murren in the county of 
Oxford, within which gas is now supplied by the Corporation. It 
is desired that the maximum price shall be raised from 5s. to 6s. 
per 1000 c.ft. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Taylor, Rowley, 
& Lewis.| 





In the Scottish Office, the EpiInsuRGH CorPorRATION have de- 
posited a Provisional Order which adumbrates a vast change. It 
is an extension of the boundaries of the city so as to include 
the Burgh of Leith, the Musselburgh area, and the Suburban Dis- 
trict; and this will carry with it the dissolution of well-known 
existing bodies, and the vesting in the Corporation of their pro- 
perty, rights, privileges, and obligations. The Edinburgh and 
Leith Gas Commissioners will go among the rest; and their un- 
dertaking will be transferred to the Corporation. The limits of 
the area of gas supply are to be enlarged to include the extensions 
of the city boundaries; and within the extensions the provisions 
and obligations of the existing Gas Acts, as amended by this 
Order, are to apply. But until the Corporation have acquired the 
gas undertaking of the Musselburgh Gas Company they are not 
to supply gas inthe burgh. Provision is made for the compen- 
sation of officers whose services may not be continued. A clause 
appears which provides that, in the event of there being any defi- 
ciency of funds which cannot otherwise, under the powers of the 
Gas Acts, be met or provided for by the Corporation, they shall 
from time to time ascertain the amount of such deficiency, and 
impose and levy a rate, to be termed the “Gas Contingent 
Guarantee Rate,” as shall be sufficient to meet any such defici- 
ency. All authorization as to the borrowing of money is to be 
transferred to the Corporation. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Beveridge & Co.]| 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


One of the sections of the Nitrogen Products Committee’s report 
deals with the question of combining with electricity generation 
the carbonization of coal and the recovery of bye-products. The 
Committee go into the matter very ex- 
Coal Pre-Carbonization tensively ; and the information they have 
in Electricity collected makes a contribution to the 
Generation. subject of the utmost technical interest. 
Their concern in the matter is really 
due to the contribution that gasification of the coal would make 
to the existing supplies of nitrogen products; and they have 
attempted to see whether such a project is feasible from the 
point of view of economy in electricity generation. The result is 
that on available data, including for low-temperature carboniza- 
tion more or less paper estimates, they are anything but sanguine 
that, for electrical economy, there is anything advantageous in 
the proposal. The Committee have done more than either of 
the Committees did who were appointed to inquire on behalf of 
the Government into the question of the provision of cheaper 
electrical power for the country. Nevertheless, the Power Sub- 
Committee of the Coal Conservation Committee of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction jumped to the conclusion that, because bye- 
products have a market value, it would be the easiest thing in 
the world to reduce the cost of the fuel account, and so pro- 
duce electricity more cheaply, apart from the economy which they 
anticipated would be derived from the centralization of electricity 
generation. The Board of Fuel Research stepped in, and asked 
that there should be a suspension of judgment. And well they 
did. Although the matter is one for that Board to investigate, 
the report of the Nitrogen Products Committee supplies sufficient 
data to show that the proposition to combine coal carbonization 
with super-station electricity generation was an ill-advised one 
without a careful survey and more exact information upon which 
to go. And yet the Nitrogen Products Committee have proceeded 
upon pre-war figures—taking only a cost of tos. per ton of coal. 
The higher price of coal to-day, and the higher capital and work- 
ing expenses would make the case for combination much worse. 
With combination more coal would have to be handled and car- 
bonized than would be required by the direct-firing of coal under 
the boilers; and the engineer has only to look at present capital 
costs and labour expenses for plant and working to see what this 
would mean. Moreover, the market values of residuals have not 
increased pari passu with the advance in the cost of coal. In the 
case of the Gas Light and Coke Company, during the past five 
years the return from residuals was only equal to 66 p.ct. of the 
cost of coal, compared with 82 p.ct. during the five years before 
the war. The return for coke alone was only 4o p.ct. compared 
with 50 p.ct. So that the position has altered immensely since 
the Nitrogen Products Committee first considered this subject. 


The Committee in their computations of 

Cost per KW.-Year_ the relative costs of direct firing and of 
with Direct Firing and carbonization with bye-product recovery 
Pre-Carbonization. have adopted exceptionally good condi- 
tions. They take a 100,000 kw. plant as 

their basis, at an annual load factor of 100 p.ct.; and they assume 
that, with coal at 12,000 B.Th.U. as fired (corresponding to coal 
having a calorimetric value of 13,500 B.Th.U.), the consumption 
would be 6°5 tons per kw.-year of 8760 hours. This is equal to 
1°66 lbs. per kw.-hour, and gives an efficiency of 17°1 p.ct.—taking 











as used under the boilers the round figure of 20,000 B.Th.U. 
per kw.-hour. The coal is only charged-up at 10s. per ton—a 
pre-war price which will remain, as far as can be seen, only a 
happy memory. In such favourable circumstances, the cost of a 
Kw.-year with direct firing, the Committee compute, would be 
£47. If electrical generation was preceded by high-temperature 
carbonization as practised in gas-works, the total expenses would 
be £8°83 per Kw.-year; and deducting residuals, £606. But we 
are not informed as to the carbonizing system on which these 
calculations are based. As the war period has seen such a large 
development in gas manufacturing processes, there should be 
an appreciable variation of the position, in comparison with other 
systems at current prices. Then with coke-oven practice with 
bye-product recovery, the expenses would be £7°71 per Kw.-year, 
and less revenue from the sale of bye-products, £5°78. Taking 
published costs for low-temperature carbonization carried on 
under reduced pressure, the expenses would be £789 per kw.- 
year ; and the net cost (less revenue for residuals) would be £4°63. 
In a second system, the expenses are put at £761 per Kw.-year. 
In this case the gaseous products are submitted to special treat- 
ment to promote the formation of benzol. The total expenses 
amount to £7°61; and the net cost, according to the published 
estimates, is £3°31. With complete gasification in recovery pro- 
ducers, the total expenses per kw.-year come to {10°49; and the 
net costs (less products) to £4°89. With low-temperature car- 
bonization, and subsequent gasification of the coke in producers, 
the total expenses in one system amount to £15’91 per Kw.-year ; 
and the net cost to £505. In another system the total expenses 
come to £14'04 per Kw.-year; and the net costs to only £2°78. 


On these figures, it will be seen that one 
Not Persuaded as to of the low-temperature systems shows 
Commercial Feasibility. net costs lower than any of the other car- 
bonizing systems. But the Committee 
are emphatic in their warnings. The figures have nothing better 
for their basis than the claims of interested parties; and there is 
not available any commercial proof. Moreover, the whole process 
is subject to speculation. The reduction of generating costs 
relies entirely upon the constancy of the bye-products markets; 
and the very fact that much more coal would have to be carbon- 
ized than in the direct firing of boilers should lead to inquiry to 
ascertain how the bye-product markets would stand with yield in- 
creased enormously. The Committee’s conclusion is that, in the 
present state of knowledge, the application of the bye-product re- 
covery process to power production on the large scale offers no 
immediate prospect of reducing the cost of electrical energy from 
coal below the figures obtainable by direct coal firing, and the 
use of large steam-operated electric units. This decision applies 
as much to high-temperature carbonization as to low-temperature. 
Regarding the former, however, we suggest that there would be 
greater hope of economic success by the combination of electrical 
generation with gas-works with an established business ; the latter 
becoming the fuel suppliers to the electricity generating authori- 
ties. The aspect of the position would become entirely changed, 
because the capital expenditure, plant, labour, and everything else 
are there for the supply of gas to the local community ; and there 
are no costs for long-distance transmission, which is a matter that 
does not concern the Nitrogen Products Committee, though trans- 
mission costs from super-stations threaten to neutralize any ad- 
vantage gained by centralized generation. But returning to the 
low-temperature system, the data supplied by the Committee 
(compiled from figures on the authority of small-scale experimental 
working) suggest that the maximum conservation of bye-products 
is foreshadowed—only “ foreshadowed’’—by the combination 
process involving the low-temperature carbonization of coal as 
the first stage, and the complete gasification of the resulting coke 
under ammonia-recovery conditions as the second stage. Accord- 
ing to the available evidence, the Committee remark, the applica- 
tion to power production on a large scale of this combination 
process is likely to be handicapped by thermal inefficiency, by 
heavy capital expenditure, and by the sensitiveness of the power 
scheme to fluctuations in the market prices of bye-products— 
particularly of sulphate of ammonia. Nevertheless, if full-scale 
commercial operations on the low-temperature methods estab- 
lished the validity of the estimates that have been made as to the 
cost of operations (including capital), yields, and values, this would 
mean a substantial reduction of the cost of electrical energy. But 
would they, and that permanently? While the Committee are 
obviously not very hopeful, they cannot detect any other direc- 
tion in which there resides any hope of securing a reduction 
compared with direct firing of the cost of electrical generation, by 
pre-carbonization of the coal other than by the low-temperature 
system. All that they have to say in regard to it, however, is non- 
committal; and it is clear they would like to see the feasibility 
and promise put to commercial test before pronouncing any posi- 
tive opinion. To carry out any such scheme, it might be that 
Government support would have to be given, unless some enthu- 
siastic private adventurers could be found—perhaps they will be 
found—who would be willing to shoulder the risk. 


It has been seen that the pre-carboniza- 

Coal Conservation— tion of coal and bye-product recovery 
The Increased Use. as part of the electrical system is full of 
uncertainty—right away from the greater 

burden of capital expenditure. The heavy capital outlay is a 
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certainty ; the results an uncertainty. Even if certain under tem- 
porarily advantageous conditions, it could not be claimed they 
would continue so under changing conditions. There is nothing 
that is inviolable about market values; and all around we see the 
development of conditions that are going to increase the output 
of nitrogenous products, and so of a surety will reduce values. 
That is one of the purposes of the Committee. Their recommen- 
dations teem with suggestion to this very end. Only last week 
we recorded {p. 132] that works are to be set up in Cumberland to 
operate the Georges Claude synthetic ammonia process—the first 
unit being capable of producing annually 50,000 tons of sulphate 
of ammonia. These are matters that will cause hesitation in the 
minds of electrical people, unless they can see their way to get 
the gas industry to become the fuel providers for firing their 
steam-boilers. As we have pointed out before, it is not merely a 
question of carbonizing the coal necessary by direct firing for the 
production of a given output of electricity, but of a much larger 
quantity; and this brings us face to face with the question of 
coal conservation. Would it conserve coal to have to use more 
per unit of electricity production? The Committee give an indi- 
cation of the magnitude of the constructional work that would be 
involved by adopting pre-carbonization and bye-product recovery 
at the assumed 100,000 k.w.-year station when they point out 
that the consumption of coal would range from 860,000 tons to 
1,620,000 tons annually, according to the process, or an average of 
from 2356 to 4438 tons daily. With direct firing, the consumption 
would be 650,000 tons. There had better be an electrical visit to 
Beckton to get some notion as to the plant that would be required 
to handle and carbonize the greater quantity of coal. The coke 
and gas would have to be dealt with; and the bye-products would 
have to be treated. Of coke, the Committee point out, from 
602,000 to 1,215,000 tons would have to be handled annually, and 
up to 177,390 million c.ft. of gas, or 486 millions daily. This would 
bring in novel storage and distribution problems. The fact is the 


electrical industry has little appreciation of what is meant by what 
has been proposed. 


The issue of the Nitrogen Products Com- 

The Opportunity for mittee’s report gives an excuse to “ Elec- 
Electricity in trical Industries” to attempt to spur-up 
Agriculture. the electricity industry to a proper appre- 
ciation of its opportunities in connection 

with agriculture. Beyond an incidental reference, it has nothing 
to say regarding the supplementing of the supply of fertilizers by 
the carbonization of coal by the electricity industry as a preface 
to electricity generation. Perhaps the douche of cold water that 
the Committee gave to such ideas was too much forit. There 
is, of course, the production of synthetic nitrates. But electricity 
must be very cheap for this purpose; and the views of the Com- 
mittee point to the utilization of large water powers, of which this 
country has nothing much that is suitable about which to boast. 
If the scheme matures, says our contemporary, electricity will be 
assisting the work of the farmer from beginning to end; but if it 
is to be water power that is to be the generating force, it will not 
be the public electricity station that will be contributing in this 
particular. Thenelectricity is—according to the dreamers—going 
to be used extensively for the preparation of the soil, for stimulat- 
ing the vitality of the seeds (though this is a matter of some un- 
certainty), for encouraging the growth of crops, for irrigation work, 
for cutting and threshing, for carrying the produce to market on 
electrically driven wagons, and for dairy work. But there is the 
lethargy of the farmer to be fought ; lethargy in the electricity 
industry to be displaced by energy; while the manufacturers are 
not ready with suitable plant. Our contemporary is of opinion 
that there is good ground for an awakening ; and it suggests that 
there should be practical co-operation in developing a scheme 
for mutual benefit, with naturally an eye on the greater part of 
the benefit flowing the electrical way. But meantime petrol and 
benzol driven machines are making headway in agriculture; and, 
unfortunately for the electricity industry, these do not require any 
super-generation station nor an expensive installation of trans- 
mission lines. It is just thesame with busesand tramways. The 
former have much greater flexibility than the latter ; and a break- 
down of one bus does not disorganize the whole system as does 
a breakdown of the electricity system upon which the tramcars 
depend. The farmers would soon begin to “ talk ” with an all- 
electric system, if there was a breakdown just at the time when 
(say) harvesting operations were at peak load and unfavourable 
weather threatened. Self-contained machinery has then a decided 


advantage over any type of machinery that relies on only one 
source of energy. 
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_ Outlook for the Zinc Industry.—In a review of the spelter 
situation appearing in the “ Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry,” Mr. H. M. Ridge says that the outlook for the zinc in- 
dustry in Great Britain is not promising, unless the existing works 
can be brought up to date and the smelting capacity increased 
by the construction of additional works. New plant built during 
‘the war has demonstrated that zinc smelting can be carried on 
efficiently, economically, and profitably, provided that the best 
designs and apparatus are adopted; and in view of the large 
demand for metal in the Empire, it is to be hoped that means will 
be found, so that it will become unnecessary to rely upon imports 
from foreign countries. 





NITROGEN FIXATION. 


The Final Report of the Nitrogen Products Committee. 
By L. H. Parker, M.A., D.Sce., A.I.C. 


Tue publication [as intimated in last week's “ JouRNAL” p. 130) 
of the final report of the Nitrogen Products Committee,* is an 


event which has for some time past been awaited with consider- 
able interest in technical circles. The Committee was appointed 
during June, 1916, in connection with the Advisory Panel of the 
Munitions Inventions Department, under the chairmanship of 
Sir H. E. F. Goold-Adams—the terms of reference, in a general 
manner, including the consideration of the nitrogen situation as it 
existed both in England and the Empire at large. There is no 
doubt that as the war progressed the importance of this ques- 
tion pressed itself with greater weight upon the attention ot the 
authorities concerned ; and the Committee are to be congratulated 
upon the thorough manner in which the mass of evidence and 
information dealt with has been sifted. It is not too much to 
say that this report should become a standard work on those 
aspects of the nitrogen problem with which it is concerned; and 
when one considers how profoundly the industrial situation may 
become affected by the condition of the nitrogen industry, there 
must be few engaged in commerce for whom the report will have 
no interest. 

The survey covers a very wide field, including consideration 
of the pre-war position of the world’s nitrogen industries, with 
special reference to those of the United Kingdom; and the effect 
of the war is traced as far as possible. Further than this,on the 
basis of the evidence available, it has been attempted to forecast 
what may be the economic situation with regard to nitrogen 
products as a result of the upheaval produced by war conditions. 
There are many points of outstanding interest to those engaged in 
the gas industry—whether on its financial, engineering, or chemical 
side—and it is impossible to review them in anything but a very 
general manner here. It is important to note, at the start, that 
the Committee, in dealing with questions of costs and prices, have 
adopted pre-war conditions as the only satisfactory basis of com- 
parison. Only figures so obtained were to be relied upon as 
possessing any stability, as the fluctuating conditions pertaining in 
every present-day market make reasoned financial forecast almost 
impossible. 

The two great outlets for nitrogen products were, and still are, 
the fertilizer and explosives markets; and the demand for com- 
bined nitrogen had grown to such an extent just before the war 
that the world’s consumption in 1913 was practically double that 
of 1903. The greater part of this demand was supplied in the 
form of Chile nitrate or ammonium sulphate (the latter manufac- 
tured from bye-product ammonia) ; the synthetic industries not 
yet having reached the stage of being able to wield influence of 
any great weight. The consequence was that the price of com- 
bined nitrogen in any form was governed by that of Chile nitrate. 
This situation is now in process of undergoing a very remarkable 
change. The three main synthetic processes—Haber ammonia, 
calcium cyanamide, and arc nitric acid—were in 1914 responsible 
for about 10 p.ct. of the world’s output of combined nitrogen. 
It is estimated that the post-war capacity of installations of 
this kind will reach 28 p.ct. of the available supplies, as com- 
pared with about 30 p.ct. in the case of the bye-product ammonia 
industry, and 41 p.ct..from Chilean deposits. Before the war 
some 70 p.ct. of the world’s supply of fixed nitrogen was used 
in agriculture; but from 1914 onwards the call for explosives 
became so insistent that the demand for nitrogenous fertilizers 
remained only partially satisfied. 

The diversion of so much fixed nitrogen to the manufacture of 
munitions during this period was very detrimental to the food 
supply of the world; but now that the war is ended it is regarded 
as certain that the need for intensive cultivation, with its con- 
comitant recognition of the value of nitrogenous fertilizers, will 
give added stimulus to the demand for nitrogen products. What 
the effect in England will be, it is at the moment difficult to say. 
The use of Chile nitrate for agricultural purposes fell away to 
practically nothing during the war, and farmers relied almost 
entirely upon home sources of bye-product ammonium sulphate. 
Whether this substance will continue to hold the market depends 
upon many factors—such as the price and the output of coal, the 
future of the Chile industry, the prospects of a synthetic industry 
in England, and so on. 

The visible demand for nitrogenous fertilizers in a number of 
countries is already considerably in excess of the pre-war con- 
sumption; and in the opinion of the Committee—an opinion 
supported by much evidence—a supply of fixed nitrogen at /40 
to £45 per metric ton, or 8s. to gs. per unit, would greatly increase 
the demand. This price would appear to be by no means incap- 
able of realization, even under post-war conditions. One thing 
is certain, which is that the Chile nitrate industry will have to 
meet severe competition in the future; and not the least interest- 
ing figure in the report is the estimate of £7 per long ton given 
as the “lowest possible” price at which Chile nitrate could be 
marketed in England or on the Continent, after every cut has 
been made in production cost. 

Before the war, the United Kingdom produced and exported 
large quantities of fixed nitrogen in the form of Jaatcola and 
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ammonium salts—the export trade in ammonium sulphate being 
larger than that of any other country in the world. In this con- 
nection, it should be noted that during the war there has been 
considerable advance in the output of bye-product ammonia, 
and of synthetic nitrogen products, in some of the countries 
that previously imported large quantities of ammonium sulphate 
from the United Kingdom. Our own output, on the other hand, 
has remained practically stationary during the war period, in 
spite of the demands for munitions and the impetus given to home 
food production. The agricultural demand at the present time 
is already more than double the average pre-war requirement ; 
and the estimated visible needs of agriculture, industry, and the 
export trade, now that peace is concluded, represent the equiva- 
lent of 120,000 metric tons of fixed nitrogen per annum, with a 
possible demand in the near future for 190,000 metric tons per 
annum. This means that the scale of production attained in 
1917—namely, the equivalent of about 466,000 metric tons of 
ammonium sulphate—would require to be augmented by the 
equivalent of 155,000 metric tons of ammonium sulphate per 
annum as soon as possible, with the possibility of an increase of 
440,000 tons per annum beivg required. 

The extent of the export trade after the war will, of course, 
depend upon the ability of the British producers to compete with 
other exporting countries; and our markets can only be main- 
tained by reducing production costs by every possible means. 

Failing the production of cheaper sulphuric acid, the following 
suggestions have been made for reducing the cost of fixing bye- 
product ammonia: 


(a) The employment at gas-works and coke-ovens of sulphate 
recovery processes which depend upon the utilization of the 
sulphur compounds contained in the gases, and not upon 
sulphuric acid itself. 

(b) The decomposition of gypsum in suspension by the conjoint 
action of ammonia and carbon dioxide. 

(c) The absorption of the ammonia in a solution of nitre cake. 

(¢) The absorption of the ammonia by means of superphos- 
phate, with the production of a mixture of ammonium sul- 
phate and tri-basic calcium phosphate. 


It is to the illuminating gas and producer gas industries that 
one has to look for an immediate increase in the home production 
of ammonia nitrogen—the influence of war conditions having 
created a potential margin of productive capacity. An increase of 
10,000 tons of ammonium sulphate per annnm is regarded as pos- 
sible from these sources; but other than this there appears to be 
no prospect of any further immediate addition to the home supply. 
Substantial increases from bye-product sources may, however, 
be looked for in course of time—the low-temperature carboniza- 
tion of coal being a project of by no means negligible importance. 
Many years must, however, elapse before the process will be suffi- 
ciently developed for it to influence the nitrogen situation to any 
material degree. 

As much as one quarter of the total quantity of coal carbonized 
in 1917 was being treated under conditions involving the loss of 
important bye-products; and it is essential that the practice, 
now happily commenced, of replacing wasteful beehive coke- 
ovens by improved recovery plant should be encouraged and 
accelerated. The question of economy in the industrial use of 
coal is of increasing importance, as in 1917 the bye-product 
ammonia industries alone consumed some 40 million tons. The 
losses of ammonia at gas-works have frequently been referred to 
in the annual reports of the Chief Irspector of Alkali Works— 
these losses being attributed to unsuitable handling, to faulty 
storage, to inefficient scrubbing, and to carelessly worked stills. 
Too much attention cannot be paid to details of this kind, if we 
are to conserve our ammonia supplies. 

Ammoniacal liquor is run to waste at a large number of small 
gas-works; and it has been suggested that portable sulphate 
plant should be taken to these works, or that the liquor should be 
concentrated in a simple form of apparatus and sent to central 
conversion stations. In the report of the Chief Inspector of 
Alkali Works for 1912, it is considered that gas-works producing 
as little as 5 million c.ft. of gas per annum can profitably under- 
take the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, 

Generally, in the opinion of the Committee, every encourage- 
ment should be given to efforts being made to promote the wider 
use of coal gas and coke for domestic and industrial purposes, in 
order that gas-works should be enabled to carbonize more coal 
than hitherto, and thus increase the home production of ammo- 
nia. It is, moreover, considered that the time has arrived when 
it is desirable to formulate definite standards, based upon the 
quality of coal used and upon the results obtained in what is 
known to be good practice—the industries consuming large quanti- 
ties of coal being required to conform to these standards. This 
should be of particular interest to the gas industry in connection 
with ammonia recovery; and a parallel may be drawn in these 
circumstances with the precedent established by the Ministry of 
Munitions in their explosives factories, which during the war 
were encouraged to base expenditure and consumption of 
materials upon a “ bogey ” estimate computed from the best re- 
sults obtained in individual factories. 

With regard to specific processes for nitrogen fixation, the Com- 
mittee have given much consideration to the economics of the 
establishment of such an industry in England, with a view to re- 
commend the manner in which independence of foreign supplies 
in the future is to be sought. War experience, establishing the 
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menace to which our sea communications may be put, has raised 
this matter to the level of a national insurance scheme. 

The question of the price of power is one which must loom very 
largely in any discussion of this important subject. There is no 
doubt that the arc process, as operated in Norway, and elsewhere 
where cheap water power is available, is the most direct method 
of obtaining synthetic nitric acid. The power consumption per 
unit of nitrogen fixed is high, and the electro-chemical efficiency 
low. Nevertheless it is considered that if electrical energy could 
be obtained at £9 per kw.-year or under, the process could com- 
pete in England on favourable terms with the nitre-retort process 
for the manufacture of nitric acid. The calcium cyanamide pro- 
cess offers prospects of success under British conditions, if operated 
on a sufficiently large scale. The process is well established in 
other countries; and with energy at not more than £5 per Kw.- 
year, it is possible to obtain by this means a solid nitrogenous 
fertilizer, the nitrogen of which can be marketed at a cheaper rate 
than by any other fixation process. Comparatively cheap syn- 
thetic ammonia may also be obtained. A steam power station of 
30,000 Kw. maximum load is regarded as the minimum economic 
size justifiable. The Committee consider that the Haber process 
for synthetizing ammonia is specially suitable for this country. 
The electrical energy consumption is very low, and coke is the 
principal raw material required. The process has been operated 
on the large scale with success in Germany during the war. 

It is interesting to note that the Committee have not confined 
their activities to the accumulation of known data, but for some 
three years were actively engaged in promoting research work on 
the nitrogen problem, chiefly in connection with the Haber pro- 
cess and the oxidation of ammonia. It is understood that much 
valuable information has been obtained as the result of this well- 
conceived policy—so much so, that it may be said that the Haber 
process is well on its way to successful exploitation in England, 
and that ammonia oxidation has for more than two years had its 
place in the British sulphuric acid industry. Ammonia oxidation 
converters of simple design have been adapted for the supply of 
oxides of nitrogen required in the lead chamber process, and are 
much more readily controlled than the usual nitre pots. Very 
little alteration of plant would be necessary, and no serious capital 
expenditure would be involved, in rendering the sulphuric acid in- 
dustry independent of Chile nitrate by the general adoption of these 
converters, The ammonia oxidation process has been rapidly 
extended in other countries during the war, and provides a ready 
method for the production of nitric acid and nitrates. It is esti- 
mated that, with cheap ammonia, the process can furnish nitric 
acid at a much lower cost than the standard retort process. It 
is sincerely to be hoped the work of investigation so well initiated 
under stress of war conditions will not now be allowed to lan- 
guish, and that at no distant date a full and detailed account of 
what has been done in this regard may be made public, 

In general, the Committee are of the opinion that in all proba- 
bility the prospects will be more favourable for ammonia produc- 
ing processes than for those producing nitric acid directly. The 
demand for combined nitrogen in the form of nitrates is relatively 
small under normal conditions ; and the oxidation process offers 
ample facilities tor the conversion of ammonia nitrogen to nitrate 
nitrogen when required. 

The various appendices attached to the report contain many 
illuminating and instructive charts and diagrams. 








Advantages of Gas in Sherardiziog. 


Sherardizing, or dry galvanizing, is a process whereby iron or 
steel articles are made rust-proof by the application of a coating 
or amalgamation of zinc dust and the metal to be treated; and 
the methods adopted for the purpose are explained in the pages 
of the “ American Gas Engineering Journal” by Mr. Charles A. 
Drum, the Industrial Gas Engineer of the New Haven Gas Light 
Company. He says that if gas engineers were more familiar with 
the subject, it would undoubtedly result in some very desirable 
industrial business. Mr. A. F, Shoen, the General Manager of 
the New Haven Sherardizing Company, is the authority on the 
matter in the United States. For many years he has devoted 
the whole of his time to the perfecting of suitable furnaces and 
equipment; and to him, it is claimed, the gas industry is greatly 
indebted for the present efficient gas-fired sherardizing furnaces. 
As soon as possible after cleaning and pickling, alternate layers 
of zinc and the material to be sherardized are placed in cylindrical 
steel drums; room being allowed inside for any expansion that 
might take place. When the containers are loaded, they are sealed 
with a dust-tight (but not air-tight) cover, and removed to the 
furnace. Temperature and time in the heating process are very 
important factors. Two heats are usually obtained from each 
furnace per day of ten hours; the changing of the cylinders 
requiring about half-an-hour at noon, and again at closing time 
at night. The temperature will vary considerably, and depends 
entirely onthe nature of the work being treated—the range being 
from 440° to 500° C. Gas-furnaces have many advantages over 
any other method of heating. The installation cost is materially 
less than for other furnaces. They are to an extent portable; 
while the labour costs for operating are less per ton of finished 
product, and the temperatures are under absolute control at all 
times. An average deposit of 4 lbs, per 100 lbs. treated, or 80 Ibs. 
of zinc dust per ton, and costing $9°60, as well as the labour for 
handling and operating the furnaces, are included in the following 
figures: Oil, $21; coke, $20°20; city gas, $18°to, 
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STUDIES IN THE COMPOSITION OF COAL. 


Behaviour of the Constituents of Banded Bituminous Coal on Coking 
and the Mineral Constituents of Banded Bituminous Coal. 


At a recent Meeting of the Chemical Society—Sir J. J. Dobbie 
in the chair—two papers were read by Dr. R. LEssING, one on 
the “ Behaviour of the Constituents of Banded Bituminous Coal 
on Coking,” the other on the “ Mineral Constituents of Banded 
Bituminous Coal.” 


The researches of which the author gave an account were un- 
dertaken in connection with the work of Dr. Marie Stopes and 
Dr. R. V. Wheeler, whose investigations as to the constitution of 
coal are well known. The four main constituents of banded bitu- 
minous coal—designated by Dr. Stopes as fusain, durain, clarain, 
and vitrain—were submitted to the coking test which Dr. Lessing 
described some years ago before the Institution of Gas Engineers 
|see * JournAL” for June 18, 1912, p. 855]. The investigation was 
principally directed to ascertain any distinctions exhibited by the 
solid coking residues of these four constituents ; and the character- 
istic and suggestive differences found fully justified the work. The 
yields of liquid and gaseous products at the two temperatures 
employed—6 0° and g00°—were, however, also determined. The 
samples were crushed to different sizes; and interesting points were 
observed in connection with the more or less ready release of gas 
during carbonization, and as regards the formation of coke. 

Fusain showed no outward change in appearance after coking. 
It has no tendency to adhesion; so that the solid coking residue is 
a powder, like the original specimen. Durain undergoes practi- 
cally no change of form during coking. The particles show little 
tendency to adhere to each other, though more than fusain. At 
goo° the coke specimens were somewhat firmer than at 600°; but 
in general durain must be regarded as practically devoid of any 
coking value. Clarain showed considerable fusion and merging 
of particles. There was also a tendency to “ mushroom” forma- 
tion. The vitrain particles showed rounding of the angular edges ; 
but the consolidation did not go so far as with clarain. The coke 
specimens from vitrain were the most distinctive in shape, and 
ot “mushroom” type. This was remarkably definite at 900°; while 
the tendency of the lifting effect could be clearly seen on the 
specimens from the 600° tests. This phenomenon, which has 
not been observed in the use of other coking methods, is, said 
Dr. Lessing, probably closely connected with the whole problem 
of the carbonization of coal, and the as yet quite unexplained 
discrepancy in the behaviour of various coals when subjected to 
thermal decomposition. 

Tables of quantitative results were included in the paper, and 
some fiue slides were exhibited showing the very marked differ- 
ences described in the paper. 

In opening the second paper, the author remarked that the 
peculiar behaviour upon carbonizing of fusain, durain, clarain, 
and vitrain made it appear possible that the differences observed 
were not entirely due to the composition of their organic consti- 
tuents, but that they were at any rate influenced or accentuated 
by the catalytic effect of their mineral components. The infiu- 
ence of catalysts on the spontaneous combustion, and particularly 
on the carbonization, of coal was dealt with by Dr. Lessing in the 
William Young Memorial Lecture in 1914. [See “ JournaL” for 
Sept. 8 that year, p. 570.] A good deal of evidence, the author 
remarked, goes to show that the “ash” content of coal plays an 
important réle in its thermal decomposition ; and it seemed inte- 
resting to study the ash contents of fusain, durain, clarain, and 
vitrain. Considerable discrepancies in the amount of ash be- 
tween the four constituents were observed, the averages being: 
Fusain, 15°6 p.ct.; durain, 6°3 p.ct.; clarain, 1°2 p.ct.; and vitrain, 
1'1 p.ct. In appearance, the ash varied in colour very much. 

For analysis, the ashes were first separated into fractions 
soluble in water, soluble in HCl, and insoluble in HCl. The 
water-soluble and HCl insoluble fractions were weighed after 
evaporation and drying. The HCl soluble portions were deter- 
mined by difference. Each fraction was analyzed separately. 

The results of the analyses were given in the paper. From 
them it was found that fusain contained as much as 57 p.ct. of 
lime, and only 12 p.ct. of insoluble matter. Durain, on the other 
hand, contained 73 p.ct. of insoluble matter; and the bulk of it 
consists of alumina silicate, of the approximate composition of 
clay substance. The clarain contained a large percentage of 
water-soluble, due to the presence of soda, and also magnesia. 
Vitrain ash is similar to that from clarain, but shows only a low 
magnesia figure. 

In explanation of his results, Dr. Lessing put forward some ten- 
tative suggestions as to the derivation of the mineral constituents, 
according to which the inorganic portion of fusain is largely 
due to infiltration of lime. This would explain the discrepancy 
between percentages found in various fusain samples. The high 
alumina contents of durain would suggest the presence of lyco- 
podia among the plants from which it was formed ; for these are 
known to be the only plants containing alumina to any extent. 
However, by comparing the ratios of alumina to silicate in lyco- 
podia and the various coal constituents, it is found that the former 
give a ratio of 2'92, as against a ratio of about 0°85 in the durain. 
This is the same ratio as obtains in clay substance (kaolinite) ; 
and from this fact it is concluded by the author that the mineral 
constituents in fusain and durain are largely composed of clay, 





while those in clarain and vitrain are due to the inorganic portions 
of the lycopodia from which they are presumably formed. 

A further suggestion is that the magnesia in clarain may indi- 
cate the presence of chlorophyll in the original plant, which would 
tally with the observation made by Dr. Marie Stopes, that clarain 
contained visible fragments of fossilized leaf tissue. 

The results of this research are considered of importance in 
connection with the carbonization of coal and the catalytic in- 
fluence of the ash on the course of thermal decomposition. They, 
further, have a distinct bearing on the coal-washing process, and 
are therefore of practical interest, as much as of theoretical value 
in explanation of the course of formation of our coal measures. 


Dr. Marie Stopes exhibited a number of microscopes with her 
own sections of coal constituents, which created considerable 
interest; and a large selection of specimens were also shown 
by Dr. Lessing. 


<i 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
FURNACES, 





Results of the Joint Work of Messrs. Roberts aud Newion Booth. 


Ar the last Meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers, refer- 
ence was made by Mr. W. Newton Booth, B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst. 
C.E., the Gas Manager at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, to a new 
type of furnace which had been developed and patented by 
Mr. G. H. Roberts, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., Chief Mechanical Engi- 
neer, and himself. These gentlemen have frequently been urged 
to make the results obtained more widely known; and we are 
pleased to be able now to give certain particulars as to these 
results and the methods adopted to produce them. 


Some three years ago, Mr. Roberts’s attention was directed to 
the large amount of heat radiated from certain steam-plant and 
gas-furnace installations, by strong complaints of the high tem- 
perature attained in some of the buildings where such plant was 
in use. As-preliminary calculations also showed how seriously 
such heat losses might affect the thermal efficiency of the plant, 
and asthe shortage of fuel was then becoming acute, it was 
decided to go into the question more fully, with a view to effect- 
ing the necessary economy of fuel. 

A careful theoretical investigation was therefore made as to the 
amounts of heat lost from steam-pipes, furnace walls, &c., and 
of the different ways in which heat losses occur in practice. The 
results obtained in connection with steam-pipes, &c., are of no 
particular interest as regards the design of furnaces, but they 
agreed so well with actual experimental results that every con- 
fidence was felt in applying the methods to the case of furnaces, 
and experience has fully justified this. 

The following expression was obtained for the amount of heat 
lost by conduction through, and radiation from, the walls of a 
furnace—the result being expressed in terms of the heat loss per 
unit area of the interior surface of the furnace walls, so as to 
render it easier to make a fair comparison of the effect of various 
thicknesses of wall and lagging upon furnaces having the same 


internal dimensions. 
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Where H = Heat lost per unit time per unit area of interior 


surface of furnace walls. 


R = Equivalent radius of interior surface of walls—i.c., 
three times the volume of the furnace-chamber 
divided by the area of the interior surface. 

X = Thickness of furnace wall. 

Y = Thickness of lagging, if any. 

e = Emissivity of outer surface of lagging. 


k, = Coefficient of thermal conductivity ot walls. 
k, = Coefficient of thermal conductivity of lagging. 
6, = Temperature of furnace. 

6. = Temperature of air of room. 


All quantities being, of course, expressed in the same system 
of units. ; 

Results worked out by the use of this formula agree fairly well 
with actual tests, and indicate that in a small tool furnace, with 
walls 4} in. thick, the loss is about 4000 B.Th.U. per hour per 
square foot of interior surface of the furnace, when working at 
1830° Fahr. (1000° C.), equal to a direct loss of some 45 p.ct. of the 
thermal value of the fuel used. In larger furnaces, with thicker 
walls, the loss per square foot is naturally less—amounting, in the 
case of a furnace with 14 in. walls, to about 800 B.Th.U. per hour; 
but, owing to the less intensive combustion in large furnaces, the 
loss still amounts to a high fraction—up to 4o p.ct.—of the fuel 
used. The above formula also indicates that the use of even 4 
small thickness of good commercial lagging would in itseif save 
about half this loss, and be a distinctly paying proposition. 

In furnaces used intermittently for short periods, the heat loss 
through the walls assumes a somewhat different aspect. In this 
case, mere thickening of the walls may—indeed, often does— 
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increase the total heat lost in short-period runs by increasing 
the heat capacity of the walls. Also, the mere geometrical in- 
crease in bulk may, by increasing the area of radiating surface, 
largely counterbalance the saving due to decreased thermal con- 
ductivity; and for such cases it is very necessary to study the 
effect of the heat capacity of the walls, as well as their thermal 
resistance, 

Other sources of heat loss—those due to the sensible heat in 
the waste gases, through opening of doors, &c.—were next studied, 
and formule arrived at for estimating their amount. These and 
other similar considerations emphasized the fact that the possible 
efficiency of transmission of heat from the flame to the work to 
be heated was limited, being roughly equal to the fraction— 


Calorific Intensity of Fuel — Temp. of Furnace 
Calorific Intensity of Fuel. 


As the calorific intensity of coal gas is approximately 3600° Fahr. 
(z000° C.), this fraction has a value of only o’5 in a furnace work- 
ing at 1800° Fahr., of only 0°25 at 2700° Fahr., and decreases very 
rapidly as the working temperature rises. 

It was then realized that, as the heat lost by conduction through 
the walls is lost from the high-temperature working zone of the 
furnace, such heat can therefore only be supplied in a relatively 
inefficient way by the combustion of the fuel. The very great 
importance of not only reducing the actual amount of heat lost 
in this way, but of also ensuring that as little as possible is lost 
directly from the combustion zones, became apparent; and the 
following desiderata were formulated as a guide in the designing 
of furnaces to work at high temperatures with reasonably high 
thermal efficiencies. 


(2) Heat losses by conduction through the actual containing 
walls of the high-temperature or combustion zones should 
be reduced as much as possible. 

(6) The heat of the waste gases should be utilized as far as 
possible, firstly to supply any necessary heat losses which 
would otherwise be supplied from the combustion zones, 
and afterwards to recuperate the air and fuel being sup- 
plied to the furnace. 

(c) The heat capacity of the containing walls of the combustion 
zone should be as low as possible consistent with other 
requirements. 

(d) The thermal conductivity of the containing walls of the 
furnace should be reduced as much as possible. 

(e) The doors and other fittings should be designed so as to 
minimize heat loss therethrough. 


An experimental furnace was then made by adapting an exist- 
ing small muffle furnace working at 1650° Fahr. (900° C.). The 
result was extremely satisfactory, as with the same gas consump- 
tion which had previously been necessary to maintain the furnace 
at 1650° Fahr. the salamander muffle speedily reached the melt- 
ing-point of nickel (2640° Fahr.), and shortly afterwards softened 
and then collapsed—thus putting an end to the experiment. The 
muffle was replaced, the gas consumption reduced by half, and 
the furnace has been working satisfactorily for the last eighteen 
months on its original work, easily attaining the temperature 
which previously required double the gas consumption. 

The above experiment confirmed the general method of calcu. 
lation; and a furnace more fully embodying the above desiderata 
was built for certain departmental purposes. This furnace had 
necessarily to be made of such materials as were readily avail- 
able; and the dimensions adopted for the various parts were very 
much a matter of intelligent guesswork, as no reliable data for 
determining them had then been obtained. It was consequently 
not so good as if a free choice of material and a better knowledge 
of its properties had been available. 

This furnace was designed to burn 180 c.ft. of coal gas per 
hour ; and it was expected with this consumption to maintain the 
same temperature (1830° Fahr.) as a similar sized furnace by a 
well-known maker which consumed 400 c.ft. of gas per hour for 
this duty. Ona test, the experimental furnace consumed about 
igo ¢.ft. per hour, and reached the working temperature in go min- 
utes—half the time taken by the trade furnace—and in four hours 
had reached 2380° Fahr., an increase of 550° Fahr., with a saving 
of 53 p.ct. in gas consumption. The tests showed many direc- 
tions in which improvements can be effected; and it is confidently 
anticipated that, by a more careful design and a better choice of 
materials, the present results can be still further improved. 

A small gas-heated crucible furnace for laboratory work has 
since been made which embodies. some of the above-mentioned 
improvements; and in spite of its small size—1o-lb. crucible—it 
achieves very satisfactory results, melting copper in 20 minutes 
and nickel in 35 minutes from cold, on a gas consumption of 
between 60 and 80 c.ft. per hour. Other exhaustive tests of the 
furnace are in contemplation, and are expected to furnish valu- 
able data for still further improvement in design; and plans for 
a larger crucible furnace for workshop use are in hand. 

Up to the present it has been found necessary, in order to en- 
sure proper movement of the furnace gases, to employ either 
high-pressure gas (3 lbs. per sq. in.) or air at a slight pressure, 
The possibility of employing natural draught and gas at ordinary 
main pressure, and so doing-away with the necessity for. gas com- 
Pressors or fans, is receiving attention; but it is yet too early to 
give results in this direction. 

_ In developing the design of this furnace on scientific lines, the 
luventors have been much hampered by the lack of exact infor- 








mation respecting the physical properties of the various refrac- 
tory and lagging materials available; and as the ability to predict 
the performance of any design depends on accurate knowledge 
of these properties, it will be necessary to collect and tabulate a 
considerable number of experimental results before it is possible 
to design furnaces which will develop the maximum possible efti- 
ciencies under the new system. Sufficient has, however, been 
done to show that a distinct step forward has been made, as will 
be seen by the following table of efficiencies of ordinary furnaces 
contrasted with the experimental muffle-furnace above-mentioned : 





Coal Gas Heated Muftle mi > Solid Fuel Metal Melting 
Furnaces. urnaces. E 


Muftie 





| 
Item. |H.P. Gas 
| Small |" Mutic’| Furnace | Regene- | Large |@3C.Ft.|@4C.Ft. 
| Tool | Anneal- | Bares "Steel Pottery | per 1 lb.| per 1 lb. 
Furnace.| ing | Mental) teel | Ovens. | Copper. | Copper. 
| Furnace.| 0" New | Melting. | | 
| System, | | 


Size of fur- | 9” x 6’ 118" x 14"|18" x 14”| Large | Large | | 
nace | xa | xe | x8 | 

Working 1000° C.| 1000° C.| 1000° C.| 1500° C.| 1200° C.| 
temp’ ture. 

Thermal 
efficiency 

Loss in flue |50°6p.ct.|47°7p.ct.|32°5p.ct./32°4p.ct.|58°4p.ct. 
gases } | | 

Loss through) 44°4p.ct.|42°3p.ct.|45°3p.ct.|52°8p.ct.|29° rp'ct. | 
walls, 








| 
} 
5'0 p.ct.|10’op.ct.|22°2p.ct.|/14’8p.ct./17'5p.ct.|176p.ct.|13°2p.ct. 














door, &c. | } 
Relative fuel} 2000 | 1000 | 450 |; 676 | 572 


-s consmptn. { | | 








It is understood that the general principles of construction are 
equally applicable to furnaces using solid or liquid fuel as to 
gas-furnaces ; and of so promising a proposition we hope to hear 
more in the near future. 





STANDARDIZED APPLIANCES. 


By SAMUEL B. CHANDLER. 


A visit to the works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
impresses one with a sense of the thorough manner with which all 


matters connected with the manufacture of gas and its distribu- 
tion are carried out—the attention to detail accompanying these 
methods being a particularly noticeable feature. The writer had 
the privilege of accompanying those members of the London and 
Southern District Junior Gas Association who went over the Old 
Kent Road works recently, and, as a result of that visit, which 
was enjoyable and instructive, ventures to submit a few thoughts 
relative to matters which now engage the attention of the gas 
industry in view of the future requirements of public, private, and 
industrial consumers. 

Mr. Gill gave an excellent résumé of the carbonizing process in 
operation at the works, and the efforts made to produce gas of a 
standard and constant quality. The Company doubtless realize 
that, whatever opinion may be held as to the right kind of gas to 
supply, the future requirements of the consumer demand gas of 
constant composition, pressure, and specific gravity so far asit is 
possible to maintain this in practice. The whole question appears 
to be in the melting-pot at the moment; but whatever the future 
supply, certain it is that undertakings should make preparation to 
cope with the new conditions, These are speedily coming about, 
and with them and the growing competition of electricity, it is 
equally important that the “other side” of the industry should 
receive special attention—I refer to the distribution aspect. 

The South Metropolitan Company have, if I may so put it, very 
wisely taken up this matter in good time, and, realizing the im- 
portance of the sales side, have brought into being a special 
department which, as those who visited saw, is devoted to the 
proper rating of burners, fires, and other gas-consuming appli- 
ances—fitting them to produce the most efficient results when 
used on the gas as.at present manufactured by the Company. 
The whole value of good quality gas is lost if, in its application, 
the best results are not given, and, apart from the important 
question of maintenance service, unless appliances are either sent 
out from the works correctly adjusted or receive this attention at 
the consumers’ premises, how can one expect efficiency when 
the apparatus is called into everyday use? The matter is im- 
portant, and must not be lost sight of if the industry is to remain 
a supplier of light on a large scale, as well as power and heat in 
the oem Although possibly many of us realize the urgency of 
the matter, the undoubted lead of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany does not, so far as 1 am aware, appear to have been gene- 
rally followed. : 

It may be argued that the expenditure entailed in the forma- 
tion of a section to deal with appliances in the way suggested 
does not justify itself, and that we should depend on our manu- 
facturers to supply all that is required to meet the need. I do 
not, however, think it would be seriously contended by any under- 
taking to-day that responsibility ends with the supplying of gas 
suitable for general requirements and the mere provision of 
burners and appliances, unless it could be said that their suit- 
ability in practical and daily use is a known factor. Expenditure 
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upon such a department would appear to be fully justified if only 
by reason of added satisfaction on the part of the consumer, the 
better service rendered, and the saving effected in fitters’ time in 
attending to complaints which oft-times arise through interfer- 
ference with the adjustment of the burner, accidentally or other- 
wise—doubtless a considerable item when regarded as a yearly 
charge on an undertaking. In my experience, the most valuable 
asset a gas undertaking can have is the satisfied consumer; and 
if by improved service we are able to produce this desirable con- 
dition of things, we shall have achieved something which will go 
a long way towards enabling us not only to retain, but to extend, 
the use of gas for illumination, heating, and cooking. 

It is essential we should realize the efforts made by the elec- 
trical industry to obtain (particularly) the lighting load; and it is 
up to gas interests to investigate all possibilities and to take full 
advantage of the future, which, I believe, holds much for the 
industry. From the design of fittings to the making of burners 
and the testing and examination of all forms of consuming appli- 
aaces, thorough investigation should be made, and nothing left 
where doubt exists as to efficient performance in practical use. 
Is it not, therefore, advisable for the gas industry to take the 
matter up and look into it with a view to the “ standardization” 
of the appliances upon which output depends, as well as the gas? 
All gas engineers realize that it is one thing to make a suitable 
gas, quite another to get it properly used, and they would be the 
first to welcome an organization formed for the purpose of placing 
the whole matter on a scientific and business-like basis. It is, 
perhaps, early yet to suggest the fixed gas-and-air-port burner for 
general use—that will doubtless come later; but in the interim 
something should be done to bring about a more satisfactory con- 
dition of affairs, to which end the South Metropolitan Company 
have given a decided lead. I realize the problem is big; but it is 
one that must be considered by the industry, either by co-opera- 
tion by individual effort, as vitally affecting the future of gas 
Supply. 


<i 


VIBRATORY COMBUSTION. 





A sysTEM of combustion of fuel, in any type of furnace, to which 
the above name has been given by its inventor and patentee, M. 
Gaston Kern, of Strasbourg, consists essentially in the manner in 
which the air necessary for the burning of the fuel is supplied. 

According to M. Kern, special advantages as regards complete- 
ness of combustion and maximum development of ‘heat units are 
obtained by causing the air required for combustion to be applied 
in a sequence of pulsations instead of at a steady pressure or 
draught. The line of thought—partly theosophical, partly bio- 
logical—along which the author has come to the conclusions em- 
bodied in his process, differs so radically from that usually asso- 
ciated with a purely physical process that it seems the wisest 
course not to attempt a summary, but to refer those interested in 
such speculations to the French pamphlet by M. Kern—recently 
issued by the Imprimerie Alsacienne, formerly G. Fischbach, of 
Strasbourg. 

But it may be said that from a study of the formation of coal 
from carbon dioxide through the agency of living matter, and of 
its reconversion into carbon dioxide when burnt, M. Kern is led 
to consider combustion particularly as a phase-process in which, 
first, atmospheric oxygen separates from the nitrogen and comes 
in contact with carbon in a state of heat; next, combination of 
the oxygen with the carbon takes place, partially as carbonic 
oxide and then completely as dioxide; and, finally, the disengage- 
ment of the dioxide. It thus appears to M. Kern that a system 
of combustion appropriate to this view, and also to his concep- 
tion of the nature of coal, is one in which the air is supplied in a 
state of “ vibration” produced by intermittently suspending the 
pressure or draught by which it is fed to the fuel. 

It would perhaps be difficult to deduce the basis of the sug- 
gested process from the theoretical views of coal and combustion 
which the author sets forth; but the general lines of the system 
are more specifically described in the specification filed at the 
French patent office, and which M. Kern prints in his pamphlet. 
From this, it is shown that the essence of the system resides in 
imparting successive intermittent impulses to the air, for the pur- 
pose of discharging the products of combustion rapidly from the 
pores and capillary passages of the fuel and of thereby introduc- 
ing a fresh supply of air. 

The pulsation of the gaseous current may be produced by act- 
ing on the air at its inlet to the furnace, or on the products of 
combustion or even on the gaseous material in its passage through 
the ignited fuel. At whatever point the gaseous mass is thus 
caused to assume a state of vibration, its condition is imparted to 
the whole current, with the advantageous result of avoiding the 
formation of air-pockets in the layers of fuel and of preventing 
the occurrence of insulating strata, with their injurious results on 
the transmission of heat to the walls of the furnace. 

The frequency of the pulsations found most favourable for 
complete combustion depends on the nature of the fuel, on the 
conditions of draught, and in general on the individual character 
of the furnace. Means for regulating the frequency at will are 
therefore an indispensable feature of an installation. Manual or 
automatic mechanical means may be employed in producing the 
gaseous pulsations; and known appliances may be used for the 





purposes of the invention. For example, the gaseous current 
may be intermittently cut off at a given point in its course by a 
revolving blade operated by a motor or any suitable device. The 
adjustment of the speed of revolution of the blade will thus allow 
of the pulsating current receiving the frequency most favourable 
to the combustion. Although the current of air requires to be 
of a pulsatory character, intervals of complete stoppage must 
be avoided. This may be done, for example, by employing a 
blade of superficial area smaller than that of the cross section of 
the conduit in which it acts, or by providing holes in the blade. 
The regulation of these openings will moreover allow of the 
periodic character of the air-streams being modified according to 
requirements. 

Another simple means of producing the pulsations consists in 
the use of a blade mounted on a pendulum at the air inlet, and 
moving in a plane at right angles to the air-current. The blade, 
which has openings for avoiding a complete cut-off of air, thus 
successively covers and uncovers the air inlet according to the 
movement of the pendulum. The latter may be controlled by 
any suitable means, such as a motor or clockwork operated by a 
spring or weight, so as to allow of the adjustment of the vibration 
frequency. 

A further means consists of a drum, part of the lateral surface 
of which is cut away—the drum being revolved at the air inlet of 
the furnace or in the gaseous current on an axis perpendicular to 
this current. The gas thus passes at full pressure when the drum 
is in such a position that the parts forming its lateral surface are 
placed more or less in parallel with the walls of the conduit. In 
other positions, the supply of air is reduced. The portions of the 
lateral surface of the drum are likewise provided with openings for 
the avoidance of complete interruption of the air supply at given 
positions. The speed of rotation of the drum thus determines 
the frequency of the pulsations, 

Such devices as those just mentioned are instanced by M. Kern 
only by way of example. Any equivalent mechanical means of 
bringing the gaseous stream into the required condition of vibra- 
tion are regarded as applicable to the invention; and the latter in 
turn is intended for use in any type of furnace, whatever may be 
the system (pressure or exhaust) upon which the air is supplied 
for combustion. 








Cost of Living and Cost of Gas. 


The American Gas Association have prepared charts showing 
how greatly clothing, food, &c., have risen in price since the be- 
ginning of the great war, and how slight in comparison has been 
the rise in the price of gas in a number of places. In this way, 
clothing is shown to have increased 100 p.ct. since 1914, and 
food go p.ct.; while gas for domestic consumption, on the average 
of figures obtained from too cities scattered over the country, 
has increased by only about to p.ct. The curve representing 
the increase in costs of all sorts of fuel, heat, and light shows a 
rise of between 50 and 60 p.ct.; and comparison of this curve 
with that indicating the price tendency of gas for domestic con- 
sumption (in 100 cities of the United States so distributed both 
as to size and geographical location as to give a reasonably accu- 
rate indication of the trend throughout the country), emphasizes 
to what an inappreciable extent the price of gas has entered into 
the increased cost of living, and further draws attention to the 
rises which have occurred in the case of other fuels and forms of 
heating and lighting energy. Another chart illustrates the general 
tendency of the price charged for gas for domestic use only during 
the past nineteen years. Again, 100 representative cities have 
been taken. From 1go1 to 1917 thereis an unbroken fall; and the 
rise that has occurred since then has no more than brought the 
price back to about the level that obtained in 1910. 


_ 
— 


A Gas-Heated Hot-Air Furnaee. 


A gas-heated hot-air furnace which is being put out by the Port- 
land (U.S.) Gas Company is a central plant performing the same 
functions as an ordinary hot-air furnace. The burner-box is in 
the centre of the furnace. The two burners are similar to gas- 
range oven burners, but much longer. Each burner, as well as 
the main service, is equipped with a stopcock. The burner-boxis 
constructed of sheet iron, and is attached to cast-iron radiators 
—two rows on each side. These radiators are so constructed 
that they have an extremely large amount of radiation surface. 
They are practically indestructible; and no fumes can possibly 
escape from them. Both burner-box and radiators are entirely 
covered by a sheet metal box forming the outside of the furnace. 
The inside of the sheet metal is lined with a double thickness of 
asbestos; and the top of the furnace is insulated with about 1} in. 
of sand. The radiators transmit their heat to the passing alt, 
which is conducted to the rooms of the house in the usual manner. 
A fiue-pipe is run from the lower part of the back of the furnace 
to the house chimney flue, so that none of the burnt gases can 
escape into the premises. A separate meter is installed for the 
supply of gas to the furnace; the gas being charged out at 50¢. 
net per 1000 c.ft. At this price, the cost of operation is estl- 
mated as being no higher than solid fuel. In building a new house 
to be equipped with a gas-heated furnace, the saving effected is 
put at $300, because of the smaller basement required, and the 
elimination of an expensive chimney. 
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THE AMMONIA SITUATION IN GERMANY. 





The following is an abstract of a paper on this subject read 
by Dr. Bueb at the recent meeting of the German Gas Association. 
During the war Dr. Bueb held the important position of Nitrogen 
Controller for Germany; so that he was well qualified to speak 
on the subject. 

GERMAN NITROGEN SUPPLIES. 


In the paper, he referred first to the scarcity of saltpetre which 
arose in Germany at the beginning of the war, owing to supplies 
from Chile being cut off. This meant that the whole supply for 
munitions had to be found from the home production of ammonia. 
The new factories which produced ammonia from atmospheric 
nitrogen were unable to cope with the demand ; and thus gas-works 
and coke-ovens were called upon to produce as much liquor as 
possible, which was then worked up at the central stations. Such 
was the response to this call, that a shortage of munitions due to 
lack of ammonia did not occur in a single instance. At the con- 
clusion of the war, these large quantities of ammonia were once 
again set free for their original purpose—the manufacture of arti- 
ficial manures. 

The nitrogen producing capacity of Germany, which before the 
war was some 100,000 tons a year, has, by various means, been 
increased manyfold. Whereas, before the war, the gas industry 
produced 18 p.ct. of the whole output, other sources have so in- 
creased that the proportion is now only 5 p.ct. Two of the largest 
new producers are the factories of the Badische Anilin- und 
Sodafabrik in Oppau and Merzburg, which use the Haber-Bosch 
process, and produce pure ammonia by high-pressure synthesis 
from atmospheric nitrogen and the hydrogen in water. 

Other large factories sprang-up for the production of nitrate 
of lime, making first calcium carbide by means of electrical energy 
out of coke and lime, and working-up the carbide with nitrogen. 
Working at full pressure, Germany could now produce annu- 
ally 100,000 tons of pure nitrogen by the latter process, 300,000 
tons by the Haber-Bosch process, and 100,000 tons from gas- 
works and coke-ovens. This calculation includes two areas which 
Germany loses by the peace treaty. Up to October, 1918, the 
steadily increasing production gave rise to hopes that this maxi- 
mum would be reached within a year. But the end of the war 
and the revolution altered matters, and a big fall occurred. 


INCREASED USE OF FERTILIZERS. 


The author next referred to pre-war conditions, to what was 
then a case of over-production of artificial manures, and to the 
resulting competition between the various forms under which 
nitrogen came on the market for this purpose. The shortage of 
supplies during the war, and the results on the harvest, did more 
than all the energetic propaganda that had been carried on in 
peace time. Agriculture readily bought-up nitrogen in whatever 
form, and almost at whatever price it was offered, and is to-day 
ready to take its pre-war consumption many timesover. Whereas 
in former times it was mainly only the large farmer who used 
nitrogenous fertilizers, to-day their advantages are impressed on 
the minds even of peasants; and the demand is likely to continue 
to increase. The author quotes the following as being the ap- 
proximate increases in produce which can be obtained from the 
use of one ton of nitrogen in the form of artificial manure: 


18 tons of wheat. 40 tons of wheat straw. 


24 F arley. So :,, barley ,, 

24 5, Oats. 34 5, oat ° 
120 ,, potatoes. 4° ,, potato tops. 

150 ,, sugar turnips. 100 =C,,_—s Sugar turnip tops. 
240 ~~«4, _ fodder turnips. 75. fodder 


Before the war, Germany imported foodstuffs and fodder to the 
value of 3 milliards of marks (then about 150 million pounds). 
But the impoverished country of to-day cannot find money for 
this; and must produce for herself. The author estimates that 
if the possible 500,000 tons of nitrogen were produced, and used 
in this way, not only could Germany entirely feed herself, but 
she would even have large quantities of valuable products, such 
as sugar, to export. 
A GREAT SYNDICATE. 


_ Realizing the importance of the question, and the vital neces- 
sity of fostering the nitrogen industry, the State took action last 
year. On May 8, the Nitrogen Syndicate, Ltd., was formed; the 
parties to the agreement being the five principal producers of 
Germany—the Badische Anilin- und Sodafabrik, the German 
Ammonia Sales Association, the Bavarian Nitrogen and State 
Works, the German Commercial Gas Association, and the Coke- 
Ovens of Upper Silesia. The object of the Syndicate is said not 
to be profit making, but a combination to increase production, to 
equalize prices, and to distribute the nitrogen in the best possible 
manner. Prices of the various forms in which it is put upon 
the market are to be fixed according to costs of production. As 
the Syndicate is to work for the common good, it was thought 
desirable to include all the chief producers. On any who for 
special reasons have been omitted, a watch is to be kept by the 
already existing Supervisory Committee for Artificial Fertilizers. 


A SuPervisinc COMMITTEE. 
The State having thus instigated the formation of a powerful 


Syndicate of producers, it was considered necessary soon after- 
wards to form a Special Committee under the Ministry of Com- 
merce, with the object of protecting the interests of the trade and 
of consumers. On this Committee are represented the Ministries 
of Commerce and Food, the Treasury, the Nitrogen Syndicate, 
the various Agricultural Associations, the manufacturers of phos- 
phates, and labour. The Committee meet from time to time to 
examine questions of prices, conditions of delivery, distribution 
to the trade and to agriculture, the regulation of imports and 
exports, and instruction work. The Committee strikes out a new 
line in German industry. Consumer and producer meet together, 
discuss the difficulties on each side, and endeavour to help one 
another. Prices are agreed by arrangement, and altogether both 
parties derive considerable benefit. The agriculturists recognize 
that they are the first to suffer if anything goes wrong with the 
nitrogen industry; and they agree to the rising prices which of 
necessity follow in the steps of increasing wages and cost of 
material. The producer claims no unreasonable profit. And thus 
Germany procures her fertilizers at home at one-third of the 
cost which would be entailed by importing at the current rate of 
exchange. 


THE PosiITION OF THE GAs INDUSTRY. 


As explained above, the gas-works produce only a small pro- 
portion of the total nitrogen of the country. But it is important 
for them to know what quantities of each particular product 
they can best place upon the market. Germany, says the author, 
has become too poor to replace technical apparatus before it is 
thoroughly worn out. It is, therefore, desirable for them to con- 
tinue to make as much sulphate of ammonia as possible—this 
being at present their chief product. At the same time, as much 
concentrated liquor is required as can be taken by the manufac- 
turers who are able to use the carbonic acid it contains. The 

roduction of pure ammonia and ammonium salts must now be 

eft principally to the factories of the Badische Anilin- und Soda- 
fabrik, which make primarily pure ammonia, and work it up into 
sulphate secondarily. 

Of great importance to the gas industry is an assured supply 
of sulphuric acid, of which there is at present a great shortage, 
due to the lack of imported iron pyrites. This, however, would 
be remedied if home production could be brought up again to the 
war-time level, and above all by the coke-ovens adopting sulphur 
purification, and thus saving 70,000 to 80,000 tons, which at pre- 
sent are lost. The price of sulphur has risen to such an extent 
that gas-works must do everything possible to obtain a high per- 
centage of sulphur in their purifiers before changing the oxide. 
But if the sulphuric acid situation becomes still more critical, the 
author suggests that gas-works should adopt the gypsum process 
of working-up their liquor to sulphate of ammonia—a process 
which has been proved practicable by experiments carried out at 
Ludwigshafen. This, however, could only be done by centraliza- 
tion, as even the largest gas-works could not individually make 
it a commercial success. 

The author concluded by saying that, as far as nitrogen was 
concerned, the industry could look forward to a bright future. 
There would be no difficulty whatever in placing the whole out- 
put, and prices could be fairly regulated by the Syndicate and 
the Committee. 


——__ 


STRENGTH OF REINFORCED CONCRETE. 








In a paper read before the Académie des Sciences last year— 
an account of which appears in the “ Journal des Usines 4 Gaz” 
for Jan. 5—M. Vasilesco Karpen discussed the question of the 
adhesion of the concrete to the iron in reinforced concrete 
structures. 


It is commonly thought, he stated, that the concrete “ sticks” 
to the iron, as does mortar to bricks. This theory, however, can 
be instantly disproved by experiment. For instance, cement con- 
crete poured on to a flat sheet of iron may adhere to a certain 
extent; but the adhesion depends on the condition of the surface. 
If the latter is smooth or oily, the concrete will not stick at all; 
on the other hand, when an iron bar is imbedded in the concrete, 
it makes no difference if it is oiled or painted. Again, in the case 
of reinforced concrete structures which have been demolished, the 
author has found that the iron bars are only held firm while they 
are completely surrounded by concrete; and that they come away 
quite clean, with no signs of concrete sticking to them. 

The object of the treatise, says the author, is to show that the 
strength of reinforced concrete is entirely due to friction between 
the iron and the concrete, set up by the contraction of the latter 
while setting. 

Detailed statical calculations are given to determine the stresses 
which would be at work according to the present theory; and, by 
assuming reasonable values for them, the results are very near 
those actually found in practice. The author states that, when 
calculations are made of the stresses for reinforced concrete work, 
generally no account is taken of the resistance in the inevitable 
contraction of the concrete. According to his theory, it is entirely 

‘ due to this force—to contraction of the concrete about the iron— 
that the strength of ferro-concrete is due. By it can be deter- 
mined the thickness of concrete necessary to give the required 
tension, and it shows also the necessity of knowing the value of 





the contraction’of’each special kind of concrete used. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(WESTERN DISTRICT.) 


An Ordinary Meeting of the Scottish Junior Gas Association 
(Western District) was held in the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, last Saturday, when Mr. James M‘Ghee, the Superin- 
tendent of the Glasgow Corporation Gas Department Workshops, 
contributed a paper on ‘ Some Distribution Topics,” 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENCY. 


The PreEsipDENT (Mr. James Dickson) stated that Mr. Wm. A. 
White, who had now taken up duty in his new position of Super- 
intendent of the Neepsend Gas-Works, Sheffield, had intimated 
his resignation as Vice-President of the Association. The Council 
had taken into consideration the election of a new Vice-President, 
and put before the meeting the name of Mr. James Jamieson, of 
Greenock, for the office. 

The meeting unanimously approved of the Council’s selection ; 
and Mr. Jamieson was declared elected. 


Mr. JaMEs M‘GueeE (Glasgow), having expressed his thanks to 
the Council and members for electing him an honorary member 
of the Association at their last meeting, proceeded to read his 


paper on 
SOME DISTRIBUTION TOPICS. 


There has been such a spate of Association meetings, Senior 
and Junior, this past winter, with their accompanying papers and 
resultant discussions of varying interest, and embracing so many 
aspects of our industry, that it was quite a problem to bring before 
you something which might be productive of a useful discussion. 
The discussions following the papers are very often more illum- 
inating than the papers themselves ; and it is in this aspect that 
I think the Juniors very often do not do justice to themselves by 
their shyness in getting on to their feet. It is up to the younger 
members to become accustomed to the sound of their own voices 
by taking part in the discussions, and thereby fitting themselves 
for intelligently and, if necessary, forcefully maintaining their 
reasonings and ideas. 

My brief paper this evening, dealing with one or two distribu- 
tion topics, will be purposely more remarkable perhaps for what 
is omitted than for what it contains, and will approximate more to 
the character of a “ Questions and Answers” column. 


INTERNAL CORROSION OF SERVICE Pipes, METERS, &c. 


A rather disconcerting aspect in connection with what our con- 
sumers have been calling “ war-time” gas, and what we in thein- 
dustry may assume closely approximates to the gas of the near 
future, is the excessive internal corrosion set up in service-pipes, 
meters, and in consumers’ fittings. This is not confined to the 
older services, but is very noticeable in newiron pipe installations 
of comparatively recent date. One fitter was heard to state that 
in his opinion the old service pipes were so saturated with the 
good old fat gas as to be almost impervious to the corrosive ele- 
ments. A contributory cause, I think, is the quality of the steel 
used in present-day manufacture of service pipes and fittings. 
It is more easily scaled, and has not the same rust-resisting proper- 
ties as the wrought-iron piping of (say) twenty yearsago. I have 
heard it stated by shipbuilders that the present-day steel ships 
have a shorter life by at least ten years than the older wrought- 
iron ships. 

The tinned steel now universally used in the manufacture of 
dry meters is undoubtedly more readily oxidized and liable to 
pitting than the old charcoal tinned-iron sheets. In Glasgow, 
where dry meters are universally used—and the same thing is 
reported from other towns—it is quite common to find galleries, 
valve boxes, &c., pitted in such a manner as to be very easily per- 
forated. The diaphragms are found dried-up and tearing like a 
piece of brown paper—in many cases in meters not two years on 
the district ; showing, if one might use the term, the gas also to 
be oil-bungry. 

Now the question arises what is the cause of this corrosion 
trouble, and what is the remedy ? One engineer of note suc- 
cinctly put it: “ As long as you have oxide purification, with free 
oxygen going forward, combined with the moisture in the gas 
and probably more than a trace of cyanides and sulphur com- 
pounds, you need expect nothing else.” An analysis of corrosion 
particles, many of which were as largeasa shilling, more than gives 
colour to this dictum. This naturally leads one to ponder: Is 
oxide purification, as at present conducted, with all its undoubted 
economies on the manufacturing side, so great an advance on the 
lime system as claimed. Do not the increased costs on the distri- 
bution side fairly well counterbalance these economies. Much of 
the loss cannot be put down in terms of £ s. d., expressed as it is 
mainly through the irritation engendered among the consumers, 
by the frequent visits to clear choked services, the unsightly dis- 
coloration of fittings by sulphurous deposits, and the undoubted 
increased cost of exchanging and repairing meters through the 
drying up of the diaphragms and deposit on the valves One or 
two engineers of large stations have been heard to express the 
opinion that very little would be required to cause them to revert 
to the old system of lime purification, Possibly a combination of 
both will be reverted to. 

The cost of meter repairing is now a formidable item. About 
ten years ago the number of new diaphragms used in the repair 





‘of meters in the Glasgow: Meter Department.was, at, the outside: 


barely 8 p.ct. on a average total of over 30,000 repaired per 
annum. To-day, the average is about 30 p.ct., and well over 60 
p.ct. on those sent out to private repairing firms. As the French 
say, this causes one “ furiously to think.” 


NEw STYLE SURVEYING. 


As we are now practically committed to the policy of express- 
ing our consumption in therms, the question of altering existing 


| indices will be receiving some attention. In my opinion, it is out- 


side the pale of practical politics to interfere with existing meters 
on the district, alike from the point of cost to the larger concerns, 
and the distrust which will be engendered among consumers, no 
matter how it is presented to them. The new system of supply- 
ing gas on the heat unit basis—that is, making 100,000 B.Th.U. 
the standard unit, multiplying the number of B.Th.U. comprised 
in the declared calorific value of the gas by the number of cubic 
feet supplied, and dividing the resulting sum by 100,000—is going 
to cause a great deal of extra work in the survey department, and 
it will take a long time to disabuse the public mind of grievous 
misconceptions. It will require to be a very gradual change, and 
will take many years to alter the indices and educate the con- 
sumers to the advantages of the new system. 

With the coming of increased demands for trade and heating 
purposes to which we can confidently look forward, comes the 
necessity for supplying larger registering appliances. Many 
prospective consumers are jibbing when they are asked to give 
the space necessary to accommodate (say) one or more meters of 
500-lt. capacity, with their necessary fitments, as space in manu- 
facturing centres is a valuable consideration. There is ample 
scope for the meter industry to produce smaller meters of large 
capacity, badged in terms of their capacity per hour, with a direct 
registering device, on the lines of a ““veeder” or engine indicator. 
Those on the market at present fall short of reliability in two or 
three important points. The whole question of meters and regis- 
tration is such a complex one in relation to capacity and varia- 
tions through increases of volume and pressure, that I make no 
apology for submitting the following figures for your edification 
and possibly wonderment. 


No. 1.—10-Lt. Dry. 


Initial Set to Capacity Open 
Pressure. per Hour. Outlet, 
5-1oths. = 60 c.ft. a 75 c.ft. 

1°57 p.ct. S. io 1°38 p.ct. S. 
20-roths. a 121°20 as 153 c.ft. 
2°72 p.ct. S. <e 2°53 p.ct. S. 
35-10ths. .P 151°20 ple 198 c.ft. 
3°10 p.ct. S. es 3°47 p.ct. S. 

No. 2.—20 Lt. Dry. 
5-1oths. oe 120 Cc. ft. os 192 Cc. ft. 
0°40 p.ct. S. ae 1°96 p.ct. S. 
20-1oths. e 204 c.ft. bs 342 c.ft. 
1°57 p.ct. S. 5°66 p.ct. S. 
35-10ths. 288 440 
3°85 p.ct. S. 8°26 p.ct. S. 

No. 3.—20-Lt. Dry. 
5-1oths. om 120 c. ft. a 228 c.ft. 
o'60 p.ct. S. se 0°40 p.ct. S. 
20-1oths. “% 210 c.ft. o 400 c.ft. 
0°20 p.ct. F. 0°20 p.ct. F. 
35-1oths. os 267 c.ft. 564 
Correct ° 1°63 p.ct. S. 

No. 4.—30-Lt. Dry. 
5-toths. ve 180 c.ft. os 360 c.ft. 
1°48 p.ct. S. = 0*99 p.ct.S, 
20-1oths. ea 306 c.ft. rite 648 c.ft. 
1°28 p.ct. S. ee 3°09 p.ct. F. 
35-10ths, $5 403 C.ft. os 808 c. ft. 
1°28 p.ct. S. ee 3°63 p.ct. F. 

No. 5.—150-Lt. Sq. Dia. 

1o-roths. oé 996 c.ft. 2% 1068 c.ft. 
o’éop.ct. S. 0°20 p.ct. F. 
20-roths. re 1344 1374 
o*20p.ct. F. 0°32 p.ct. F, 
35-toths. ie 1944 ray 1944 
O 32 p.ct. F. és Correct 


The following tables are tests of three 3-light dry meters. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are meters new from the makers with the Govern- 
ment stamp, and No. 3 is an old meter repaired in our workshop 
and taken at random trom stock. 





No. 1. 
Initial 2-5-Ft. Open 
Pressure, Burners. Outlet, 
7-1oths. = Io c.ft. oe 48 c.ft. 
4°76 p.ct.S ° 4°76 p.ct. S. 
20-toths. *s 15 c.ft. a 108 c.ft. 
8 68 p.ct. S od 8°80 p.ct. S. 
35-roths. sie 18 c.ft. ve 117 ©. ft. 
9 p.ct. S. ee 9 50 p.ct. S. 
No. 2 
7-10ths, be to c. ft. na 72 c.ft. 
1'96 p.ct.S és 2‘g1 p.ct. S, 
20-roths. oe 16 c. ft. se 126 c.ft. 
1°96 p.ct.S oe 3°85 p.ct. S. 
35-10ths, os 22 c.ft. r 177 ¢.ft. 
2°44 p.ct.S 3°85 p.ct, S. 
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No. 3. 
7-10ll s, 9‘€0 c.ft. 50°60 c.ft. 
0'99 p.ct. S. 1'96 p.ct. S. 
20-toths. 16‘80 102 c.ft. 
o*s0 p.ct. S. 2°91 p.ct. S. 
35-1oths. 24°00 134 c.ft. 
*Correct 3°38 p.ct. S. 


The above figures show how difficult it is to say when a meter. 


is correct when all the varying conditions of volume and pressure 
are taken into consideration under all distribution conditions, 
and, incidentally, throw a strong light on the futility of the 
present conditions under which meters are officially tested, and 
go a long way towards explaining the gas managers’ bogey, “ un- 
accounted-for gas.” 

PREPAYMENT METERS. 


Before leaving the topic of meters, might I suggest, as a subject 
for consideration, Should the gas industry still go on installing 
prepayment meters? This may seem a somewhat startling ques- 
tion to ask, in view of the huge numbers now installed all over the 
country. But a few points against their continuance might be 
worth examining. There is more than one large undertaking in 
Britain that does not possess a prepayment meter; and the pro- 
portion of gas consumers to the population of their respective 
areas and the gas consumption per head will bear favourable 
comparison with their neighbours. If my information is correct, 
quite a number of American gas companies are giving them up. 
For a start, their initial cost is approximately 50 p.ct. more than 
the ordinary meter, and the cost of repair is greater, and will in- 
crease as they get older. The surveying costs for clearing the 
cash-boxes, emergency calls for stuck pennies, the friction caused 
especially during the many advances in price of gas, the tempta- 
tion offered to dishonestly-inclined people (and the many futile 
methods made to circumvent them), with the resultant damage to 
cash-boxes and meters, frequently ending in police court pro- 
ceedings, are all points which could be quite feasibly advanced 
against the retention of prepayment meters or the further instal- 
ling of them. There is a heavy oncost for exchanging prepay- 
ment meters to ordinaries and vice-versd, by the frequent removals 
among the industrial population and their desire to change from 
one type to the other. There is also the embarrassment and an- 
noyance to the trading and general public through the amount of 
copper coin withdrawn from circulation. Have they brought new 
consumers equivaient to the money expended on them ? 

In England, where a greater amount of oil was used for lighting 
than in Scotlaud, they may have been the means of inducing more 
people to introduce gas into their homes; but I venture to make 
the assertion that these consumers could all have been secured 
otherwise. It is remarkable to observe how the electrical indus- 
try is progressing in the way of getting new consumers; and it 
does not possess even a thoroughly reliable meter for ordinary 
use apart from troubling with a prepaid device. 


INCREASED Cost oF APPLIANCES. 


A question which is now forcing itself will-nilly on the earnest 
consideration of gas managers is, What is to be the policy for the 
future towards the supplying of cookers, fires, water-heaters, &c. ? 
A few years ago many progressive and able engineers boldly ad- 
vocated, and in many instances almost completely acted on, the 
policy of supplying and fitting the above appliances free, mantles 
for a trifling amount, maintenance for a nominal sum. There is 
evidence of a change in the spirit of their dreams. Appliances, 
fitting material, and workmen’s wages have all advanced about 
150 p.ct. on pre-war prices. 

I had always a feeling of admiration for a well-known engineer, 
who a few years ago boldly said: ‘‘ Consumers who are not pre- 
pared to pay a reasonable hire for the goods loaned are not 
worth having.” This attitude will be considerably strengthened 
if, as foreshadowed, by more economical carbonizing and the 
reduction of the calorific standard to the vicinity of 400 B.Th.U., 
from 30,000 to 50,000 c.ft. of gas per ton of coal are produced, 
with the resultant reduction in the price of gas, so that the poorest 
of the poor will not cavil at paying for services rendered. I will 
at this question, in the hope that it may elicit your views 
on it. 

MopERN Roap-MAKING PROBLEMS, 


It behoves those more closely interested in the main-laying 
branch of distribution work to keep an observant eye on the 
activities of the county road surveyors. At the Roads Transport 
congress held recently in London, the question of authority over 
the gas, water, and other services in roadways came very much 
under review. Legislation is clearly foreshadowed which might 
have very serious consequences to gas companies. Surveyors are 
suggesting power to compel gas and water companies to lay their 
mains in concrete, should they think it necessary, no matter what 
expense it might entail. Another surveyor suggested standardized 
positions for the various classes of mains. There is a certain 
amount of reason in the latter claim if the construction of con- 
crete roadways becomes general, as the breaking-up of them to 
locate and repair escapes, make connections, &c., would mean an 
unsightly and costly job. Tunnels for carrying mains is one of 
the suggested methods of obviating road-breaking. The more 
general adoption by gas companies of welded steel mains would 


go a long way in reducing the greater proportion of the everyday 
complaints of main leakages. 


WHAT OF THE FuTURE? 
Passing, now, into the regions of anticipation. What is the 





outlook for the future? I may seem very optimistic when giving 
utterance to the belief that it was never brighter. Freedom for each 
gas undertaking to supply the gas best suited to the needs of its 
own consumers as recommended by the Fuel Research Board, is 
iputting a powerful lever in our hands; and it is up to us to use it. 
The local authorities in charge of the many housing schemes should 
be impressed at once with the adaptability and convenience of 
gas, not only in the interest of the consumer, but of the larger 
national interest of smoke abatement and coal conservation! 
While gas undertakings were severely hit during the war when 
meeting Government requirements, nevertheless a solid founda- 
tion was laid for the future by manufacturing firms who formerly 
looked askance at gas for annealing, tempering, and other branches 
of heat treatment, being converted, through their war experience, 
to a much better appreciation of gas as a fuel. The possibilities 
are illimitable; and the opportunity must be seized. 


FuTurE OF Junror ASSOCIATIONS. 


The question has been mooted several times lately of fixing 
a standard of educational qualification before admitting members 
to the Associations. The underlying idea, is, of course, that this 
may form the first step of a ladder which, by way of further 
qualifying tests, will ultimately land the climber among the seats 
of the mighty—i.c., the National Gas Association or even the Gas 
Council, with the authority to add a few mystic initials after his 
name. This procedure might possibly raise the status and, inci- 
dentally, the much-required improved emoluments of the gas 
engineer. But there is room for doubt. Is it not more desirable 
that the Junior Gas Associations should still retain their present 
democratic freedom, so that anyone in the industry, even of the 
humblest grade, can enter, sure of a cordial welcome, and pos- 
sibly imbibe at meetings the first seeds of a laudable ambition 
which may carry him far in his career? The answer to this 
lies in your own hands; and I would commend it to you as being 
worthy of your most earnest consideration. Your first President, 
Mr. Lowe, in his presidential address, said such justifications as 
this Association requires must be found in its usefulness to its 
members, in the epportunities which it affords for the improve- 
ment of technical knowledge, and in the facilities for exchange 
of ideas which it affords to those engaged in the diverse branches 
of the same industry. 

In closing this somewhat rambling paper, I am asking you 
metaphorically to put yourselves in the manager's seat for the 
time being, and give vent to your thoughts on the little problems 
which have been perhaps somewhat crudely, placed in front of 
you for dissection and, let me hope, enjoyment. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Ropert SHEPHERD (Glasgow) considered it was wise policy on the 
part of the Glasgow Corporation when they first decided to instal prepay- 
ment meters. Originally they were only installed in tenements, where 
there were caretakers, and better supervision was then possible. At 
the present time, however, there was no limitation in this respect. He 
was of the opinion that a reasonable hire should be charged consumers 
for cooking appliances, as supplying stoves on loan free of charge was 
simply indirect taxation. 

Mr. Wo. Hoaa (Glasgow), referring to what had been termed “ war- 
time” gas, thought that, from a distribution point of view, the recovery 
of bye-products should be of secondary consideration in gas-works, and 
the production of a good quality gas be a gas undertaking's chief con- 
cern. A great deal of the trouble in connection with the corrosion of 
fittir gs could be minimized if purification at the gas-works were better. 
Proprietors were reluctant to bear the cost of renewals of gas-piping 
in their houses, as they felt that their piping was being choked-up by 
the poor quality gas being supplied. Perhaps it would be to the ad- 
vantage of gas undertakings if they bore part of the cost of renewals 
in private properties. He believed in an annual rental for gas appa- 
ratus, as a great deal of the carelessness shown in the use of appliances 
was due to the fact that the consumer had nothing to pay. 

Mr. JoHN Tayzor (Glasgow) said that from the tables put forward 
by Mr. M‘Ghee it was apparent that meters registering slow bring 
about a serious loss to gas undertakings ; and when questions arise 
regarding unaccounted-for gas, a large percentage might be attributed 
to the slow registering meter. 

Mr. Geo. KEILLor, jun. (Greenock), referring to Mr. M‘Ghee’s re- 
marks on the production of 30,000 to 50,000 ¢ ft. of gas per ton of coal, 
of acalorific standard of about 400 B.Th.U., considered gas-works 
would require to get much better coal than at present to produce any- 
thing near the results indicated. 

Mr. JoHN M‘IntyreE (Glasgow) said he thought that the extraction 
of too much benzol from the gas accounted for a great deal of the dis- 
satisfaction among consumers. 

Mr. Jas. M'Nicot (Glasgow) did not agree that lime purification 
should be revived, as in oxide purification he did not see why the 
cyanide should go forward with the gas, as it could be quite readily 
dealt with in the gas-works. Meter diaphragms were no doubt greatly 
affected by the dryness of present-day gas; and the policy of the 
majority of gas undertakings to increase their make by means of water 
gas or by steaming was bound to reduce the percentage of light oils 
in the gas. It seemed to him to be a question which meter makers 
would require to look into. In the testing of meters, he was of 
opinion that the Government test was out-of-date, especially when 
their tests were carried out at 5-1oths pressure. Anything less than 
30-10ths pressure appeared to be useless for testing purposes. 

Mr, James Urguuart (Glasgow), referring to prepayment meters, 
believed they had come as a ‘‘ boon and blessing” to a large percent- 
age of gas consumers. In Glasgow, however, on account of the stop- 
page of the rebate which had previously been allowed, a large number 
of consumers did not wish to retain them. Present-day gas seemed to 
dry the materials in the stuffing-boxes of meters. 

Mr. James Jamieson (Greenock) stated that, so far as he could re- 
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member, the corrosion in service pipes, &c., in Glasgow commenced 
prior to their introducing oxide purification. The higher pressures at 
which gas was being sent out raised its temperature ; and this was liable 
to set up moisture and bring about corrosion. 

Mr. Jonn Frazer (Glasgow) mentioned that ‘‘war-time’’ gas had 
no doubt been a big factor in causing stoppages in fittings in Glasgow, 
and if in the future a gas of 400 B.Th.U. was to be supplied, these 
stoppages would continue, irrespective of the size of service pipes that 
were putin. It was said that many of the stoppages were caused by 
the oxidization of the service-pipes, and some people would make them 
believe that it was the oxide carried forward from the purifiers that 
was responsible for this. In certain towns where purification by oxide 
had gone on for a quarter of a century, there had been no great 
stoppage in service-pipes. If, as indicated by Mr. M‘Ghee, 30,000 to 

0,000 c.ft. of gas per ton of coal was going to be produced, then car- 
nization must be carried out at very high temperatures, with the 
consequent stripping of the gas of all light oils. The gas would then 
go forward in a hot state to the condensers ; and by the time it passed 
through the station meters to the holders and reached the district, it 
would be bone dry. 

Mr. Davip Furton (Helensburgh), referring to purification, said 
he had not had the experience of working with catch boxes, and was 
inclined to wonder how long the fifth box with lime would work before 
becoming fouled. The greater affinity of lime for CO, would mean 
that the box would preferably take up the COs, and there might be 
a likelihood of it discarding any little sulphur compound it took up, so 
that it might absorb more CO,. Dealing with the question of charg- 
ing for gas on the heat-unit basis, he thought it desirable that con- 
sumers should feel they were paying for actual value received, and not 
for a mass of inerts which did no work. 

The PresIDENT, referring to the corrosion in service-pipes, said that 
it surprised him that in Glasgow, two years ago, with gas of a high 
illuminating value, they had so much trouble from choked service- 
pipes ; while with a lower illuminating gas in his district they were 
only now experiencing it. He had the feeling that it was due to oxide 
purification in his own case. 

Mr. M'Guee, replying to the discussion, said that, in regard to 
issue of free appliances, gas companies in England doing so had been 
in the habit of making a great outcry where local authorities claimed 
a large proportion of the profits towards relieving the rates. Gas con- 
sumers obtaining free appliances were in exactly the same position, as 
they were getting these appliances ai the expense of the non-user of 
gas-fires or other appliances. Regarding renewals of services, it had 
been a constant bone of contention between the Glasgow Gas Depart- 
ment, proprietors, and factors, as to who should bear the expense of 
renewing supply pipes in buildings, A large proportion of tenements 
in Glasgow were from 40 to 50 years old ; and the supply pipes having 
originally been put in for lighting only, it had been entirely dine to high 
pressures latterly that the situation had been saved. On account of 
the enormous demand for houses at present, factors had taken a very 
independent attitude, and were informing gas undertakings that as the 
gas authority were going to reap the benefit through the installation of 
gas-fires, &c., it was up to them to bear the expense of renewing the 
piping. As regards unaccounted-for gas alluded to, the meter tables 
shown went a long way to account for a considerable portion of this. 
Mention had been made of the necessity for research work by steel strip 
manufacturers. He considered that tube makers could supply good 
material at the present time to effectively cope with rust troubles ; but 
so long as gas undertakings looked for the cheapest article, they had 
to be prepared to take what they got. 

The author was heartily thanked for his paper. 


A PosTPONED VISIT. 


The PreEsIDEnT intimated that it had been found necessary to 
— the visit to Pumpherston Oil-Works till Saturday, 
arch 20. 





GAS APPLIANCES—INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC. 


By Isaac H. Massey, of Oldham. 


{A Paper to be read before the Manchester and District Junior 
Gas Association, Jan. 28.] 


The primary object of this paper is to try and illustrate by 
practical experience how to sell gas by any kind of gas appliance 
other than the ordinary cooker. In many large towns, this busi- 
ness comes as a matter of course. But even cookers sometimes 
require pushing, as there are still many people with old-fashioned 
ideas as to cooking by gas. 


With the restricted hours of labour, particularly in large indus- 
trial centres—when lighting-up time in the mornings is now 7.30, 
instead of 5.45—every gas undertaking would naturally think it 
would have a decreased output. For this, another outlet must be 
found ; and it must be found at once. Do not wait until the con- 
sumer comes to you; go to him and see if you cannot persuade 
him to have a gas appliance of some description—fires in the 
bedrooms, a fire in rooms that are used occasionally. I mention 
the last word advisedly, because I consider that it is not policy to 
advise putting a fire in a room that is used twelve hours daily, 
unless your consumer is one who can afford to pay; for there is 
no getting beyond the fact that gas to be used continually for 
domestic purposes at its present price is costly. Asa result there 
is trouble at the quarter-end when the bill arrives; and in many 
cases a dissatisfied consumer, who carries his woes to his neigh- 
bours and friends, with the remark: “ Don’t have a gas-fire, the 
cost is awful. Look at my bill,” &c., &c. We want to avoid all 





this—we want to make, if possible, every consumer an advertiser | 


for the gas department. With a little care and tact, this object 
can be attained. 





At one time a number of the local doctors were antagonistic to 
gas-fires; but I am pleased to say I think we have converted 
them all, or they have converted themselves, as last autumn we 
had quite a rush of orders for fires in their own homes and 
surgeries—in many cases four and five fires, and other gas appli- 
ances. Keep friendly with them. When there is a complaint, 
run and give it immediate attention. 

In the new housing schemes before the country, we must not 
be content with just simply a cooker, wash-boiler, and also a fire 
in the front room, but try and persuade architects and housing 
committees to run points to every room, so that the piping would 
be laid in the event of a fire being required. 

In Oldham, we thought we should be badly hit by the lessened 
hours. It was estimated that the diminution in the output of gas 
for mills and workshops for the year ending March 25, 1920, as 
compared with the previous year would be too million cubic feet. 
The following are the gas consumptions of the leading engineering 
firms for the year ended March 25, 1919: 94 million cubic feet, 
25 millions, 18 millions, 12 millions, 4 millions, two over 3 millions, 
two over 2 millions, 12 over 1 million, It will be seen from these 
figures that the position was a vital one, not only for Oldham but 
for all industrial towns. In addition to lessened hours, the mills 
in the district and some of the workshops were rapidly changing- 
over to electricity. Whether this was due to low-grade gas and 
the burner not being adjusted to suit, we cannot say. The general 
opinion was that so much money had been made that it had to 
be spent. There are certainly in Oldham a great many mill direc- 
tors and managers who are wedded to electricity. 

We went to a great deal of trouble and expense in visiting the 
mills, broaching out and adjusting burners—say, one side of a 
spinning room—to show that by a little attention the lights were 
very much better with the low-grade gas than they had ever been 
before. But in some cases to no purpose—the owners had made 
up their minds to have electricity; while others saw the possibili- 
ties of gas, and we saved a g number still for gas. When the 
lighting season had fairly commenced, we found that our antici- 
pation of decreased consumption was not correct. Though the 
mills and workshops were not lighting, the workers were having 
breakfast at home, instead of at the works. We lost consumption 
at the works; but we had a considerably increased consumption 
in the houses—even a small cottage using a ring-burner, and one 
or two lights for an extra hour each morning. To put it roughly, 
where 1000 mills and workshops were not using gas during the 
mornings, probably 30,000 gas appliances were in use. We are 
of opinion, also, that the lessened hours have increased the de- 
mand for gas appliances in working-class homes. 

During the month of December, our output was 22 p.ct. over 
the previous year. When it was decided to reduce the hours of 
labour, we immediately saw what we had to face; and there was 
no delay in commencing. We educated eight smart inspectors (in 
addition to our usual fitters, who were already canvassing in a 
quiet way), gave them instructions—first in the laboratory under 
the chemist, who delivered short lectures of an hour a day on the 
composition of gas, also from a hygienic standpoint, then under 
the fitters’ foreman on cookers, fires, geysers, and burners, with 
practical illustrations. When we considered their education 
sufficiently complete, they were sent on to the district to talk to 
consumers about the uses of gas, and to obtain orders if they 
could. They were also instructed to find out how many rooms 
there were in use, if possible ; so that we shall have a full index 
for a future canvass of all property where gas-fires or any other 
appliances could be fixed. It was surprising the number of 
people we found who were always thinking they would have a 
cooker or fire, but had never given an order; also, who did not 
know we had a show-room where they could see the appliances, 
and have them explained. 

The result of the canvass was so good that we had to suspend 
the work in October, as we could not cope with the orders. In- 
dependent of the canvass, we were taking a good many orders 
daily at the show-rooms. The lighting season had commenced, 
and we were receiving plenty of complaints as to poor lights 
and back-firing of cookers, &c. Special men were immediately 
switched-on to this work, and have been most successful—going 
over the whole of the burners in mills, workshops, places of 
worship, &c., adjusting and cleaning, and, where necessary, 
broaching-out, and also taking a district house-to-house inspec- 
tion, attending to cookers and burners. We have since augmented 
the staff by an additional six men. 


PusHING INDUSTRIAL PLANT. 


I took on as a special item the industrial and the engineering 
shops, pushing gas-heated furnaces, and we were very successful. 
Of course, it took considerably more time than domestic can- 
vassing. But still it paid, when one came away with an order for 
a 600 c.ft. per hour furnace, with a promise of more if the first 
was asuccess. The industrial side is, I think, the one that should 
now be pushed with all the energy possible, because I have found 
many consumers who thought they would have one, but the ad- 
vantages had never been put to them in its proper light—saving 
in cost, cleanliness, better conditions for the workmen, no carting 
of coke in and ashes out, &c. 

A steel-hardening furnace fixed at one engineering shop in 
Oldham six years ago has given every satisfaction. I have no 
actual figures as to the saving; but the General Manager assured 
me that the minimum saving was 30 p.ct. over a coke-furnace. 
They obtain a more regular heat, and (better for the metal) 
cleaner, healthier, and better working conditions. It has not 
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cost one penny in repairs during this period. With the old coke- 
furnace, the bricks were worn and broken by pushing boxes in, 
and the furnaces had to be rebuilt twice a year—three days each 
time. While these repairs were on, there was no hardening ; and 
the lost time had to be made up. Two men had to comeearly to 
get the furnace ready—say, a total of four hours per day. They 
also had to have one man on it altogether. When he went to 
dinner, there was time lost in getting-up again before the work 
could be started. With the gas-furnace, one man has to attend 
to it as a portion of his duties; at other times he is engaged on 
other work. So that the estimated saving of 30 p.ct. is a very 
low estimate. 

Another firm decided to substitute gas for coke for brass smelt- 
ing. They fixed a 6o-lb. pot for a beginning; and this was so 
successful that they are making arrangements to fix two others— 
one to act as a stand-by. I have been in this particular foundry 
during working hours, when you could not see much abovea yard 
for the dense smoke, sulphur, and fumes, which caught you in the 
throat and nearly choked you. To-day the conditions are ideal 
by comparison. It is a clean looking shop, no smoke, and little 
or no fumes. 

I am not in a position to give the relative costs between coke- 
heated and gas-heated furnaces, as they have not been working 
long enough to obtain any accurate figures; but they are giving 
every satisfaction. 

A prominent photographer in the town asked our assistance 
for drying films. He was contemplating putting in electric radi- 
ators, as gas would not do for his purpose. We found he had 
four ordinary gas-rings (bunsen burners) connected with flexible 
tubes at different points on a damp cellar floor. These open 
flames had just the opposite effect from what he wanted; for 
instead of drying, they put on the films a deposit of moisture. 
We fixed one four-column hot-air radiator, and this cured his 
trouble. 

Another case was a brick works, situated in one of the bleakest 
parts of Oldham. The practice had been to drop a piece of } in. 
tube through a hole in the roof of the kiln, with an ordinary fiat- 
flame burner on, and move this about as the kiln was built-up. 
As you know, low-grade gas is no use for flat-flames. The burner 
was taken off, and there was a flame about 10 in. long, consuming 
roughly 80 c.ft. of gas per hour. We fixed an ordinary burner 
and union, with a strong mantle and a wire guard, which could 
be disconnected and fixed in another position. The men were 
delighted with the change. But then the trouble commenced. 
They evidently thought they could swing the incandescent burner 
about as they did the flat flame. Result, broken mantles. We 
then fixed up an old wall lamp with a Sugg twin street lighting 
burner, each consuming 2 ft. per hour, with a union to disconnect 
and move about. Our idea was that if there was glass about, 
the men would take more care. They did, and were very pleased 
with the result, and also with the saving in gas. Three more 
lamps have since been fixed, and all are acting satisfactorily. 

Many business premises where they have substituted electricity 
for gas for lighting have found out that they have lost the heat 
which they originally had with gas. They have come to us for 
radiators and fires, which probably give us back our lighting load, 
if not more. In one large shop we have fixed 33 radiators and 
fires. One-half of these are fixed in their show-rooms; and we 
took particular care to instal first-class fires. In these cases they 
are an advertisement for the gas department—in fact, the manager 


told me that their show-rooms are a better advertisement for gas- 
fires than our own. 


Water-HEATERS FoR SCHOOLS, CLUBs, &c. 


This is a section where there is a good field in many towns; 
and we have paid particular attention to it in Oldham. During 
the past twelve months, we have fixed a number of water-heaters, 
with a storage capacity of 5 gallons, boiling 30 gallons per hour ; 
and in every case they have proved very satisfactory. Thereason 
why we recommended this particular one is that we have had three 
fixed at our different works (in the mess rooms), and have had 
no trouble with them. For a small works of (say) ten to twelve 
hands, a 5-gallon plain pattern water-boiler can be recommended. 
It is always possible to find something in your catalogues for the 
largest or smallest works. 

I had one case where the managers of a large Sunday school 
asked me to call and suggest the best water-heater, as their 
plumber had condemned as being done-for the one they had. 
They could not obtain sufficient water to give them a continuous 
supply of hot water, and they had a r1o-gallon wash boiler to keep 
going when they had a large tea party. On looking thoroughly 
into it, we found the trouble was simply with the ball-tap, which 
was defective and shutting-off the storage. This was thoroughly 
repaired and the apparatus put in good working order ; and it will 
last another coupleof years. I mention this case because it behoves 
us not to scrap an article at first sight, just for the sake of put- 
ting a more modern one in, if the old one will do its duty. Though 
we did not secure an order here, it was the means of obtaining 
one at another school, where the water had been heated in the 
old-fashioned way by coal and coke; the reason being that the 
managers were so pleased at the attention we gave them. 

Another case was a home for children, where there were about 
thirty babies to bath daily. The ordinary back-boiler was not 
large enough to give hot water for all purposes. The committee, 
with the exception of the chairman, were very keen on having an 
ordinary geyser. The chairman’s opinion was to leave it for the 





gas officials to suggest. We explained that a geyser was quite 
right for a single bath; but for the uses they wanted, they ought 
to have a continuous supply of hot water. Needless to say, they 
came to our way of thinking, and another was fixed. 

We always recommend an appliance with the ordinary geyser 
burner and not a bunsen, on account of back-firing. Particular 
attention is paid to the exhaust. We do not connect direct from 
the flue outlet to the chimney, but break it with a funnel hood. 
This has the effect of practically using all the heat generated, 
at the same time ventilating the room, and doing away with any 
depression. This we found to act very well for all the appliances 
in a large communal kitchen. In fact, it was better than a fan, 
which had a tendency to draw all the steam and foul gases in one 
direction, and condensation was very pronounced on the ceiling, 
dropping on the floor and cooking appliances. 

You will no doubt have many places, particularly offices, where 
there is no hot-water circulation—say, where one building is let 
to a number of tenants. They may each have a small wash-hand 
basin, but with a cold-water tap only. Here is a case to push the 
instantaneous water-heater, fixed horizontally over the wash basin, 
either single or double pattern, depending on the amount of water 
required. We have fixed quite a number of them; and in every 
case they have been quite satisfactory. I wish to impress upon 
you that every one of these appliances, however small, is an ad- 
vertisement of what can be done with gas, and leads to inquiries 
for other purposes and very often more business. 

Pay particular attention to dentists. They use gas very much 
for vulcanizing; and it is essential that they have a good supply. 
Very often a man will set up in the house he lives in, where the 
service is probably } in. or } in. to the meter, and perhaps # in. 
after. Put on a good supply from the main, run a good pipe to 
his workroom, give him satisfaction, and you keep him. 

Another branch to which every gas man should keep his eyes 
and ears open is gas-engines. With the advent of electric motors 
of all sizes, it behoves us to watch every new workshop or new 
business where power is to be-installed. A case came indirectly 
to me where a firm were very keen on running their new place 
by electricity ; the old one having been run by gas. I interviewed 
the principals, and put before them the case for gas; pointing 
out that for continuous running gas could always beat electricity. 
They promised they would think it over. I called casually a few 
days later, saw they were wavering, and looked in again next 
day, taking with me the representative of a gas-engine firm. He 
obtained the order for a 10 H.P, engine the week following. 

CIRCULATORS. 


This is another branch where a forward policy is essential. 
We have fixed a number of circulators in lieu of the old coke- 
fired boiler; and in every case we have had a satisfied consumer. 
In one particular instance, it was a lock-up chemist’s shop. The 
boiler here was in the cellar; the fire was allowed to go out at 
night. On a cold winter's morning a fire had to be lighted with 
coal; whereas now a small light is left on, and the shop is com- 
fortable when the occupants arrive next morning. If everything 
is taken into account—cleanliness, more floor space, &c.—gas 
will be found quite as cheap as coke and coal. They have not 
kept any particulars as to the difference in cost, but say that, 
even if it costs more to run the boiler with gas, the advantages 
are so much greater over coke that they are quite content to pay. 
This circulator consumes 40 c.ft. of gas per hour from a cold 
start. After being in use for an hour to an hour-and-a-half, it 
can be reduced to one-half the consumption. 

Last winter we had two inquiries from schools and one from a 
club, to heat the buildings ; their coke-boilers having broken down. 
The necessary parts being unobtainable, we got them out of the 
difficulty by fixing gas circulators to the existing pipes, until 
such time as they could have the necessary repairs executed. 
In one case the school was closed for over a week in the depth 
of winter until we could fix them up. We fitted a circulator 
where there was no gravitation cistern, connected to a ten-column 
hand-fed radiator and circulating pipes combined for heating a 
garage, which was built adjoining the house. The heater was 
fixed in the cellar, giving about 3 ft. of a rise for the flow pipe of 
the heater. This is still giving every satisfaction. 

We were asked by the authorities of a certain church if we 
could assist them to heat-up the place for service. They had 
enough from the ordinary apparatus to keep the place aired, but 
not sufficient for Sundays. They particularly wanted radiators 
fixed at various points of the building. We said that we did not 
care to do this, on account of the waste gases. We fixed a circu- 
lator (without thermostat) to the flow-and-return ay of the ordi- 
nary coke-heated boiler. Whenever additional heat is required, 
they simply light the gas, and keep up their existing arrangement. 
This arrangement can easily be applied for domestic use. Con- 
nect-up to the expansion pipe of the cylinder a circulator with 
thermostat. When there is sufficient hot water from the back- 
boiler, the circulator is not in use; when an extraordinary amount 
of hot water is required, both could be in action. This would 
not only give assistance in the winter months, but would enable 


the consumer to do without a kitchen fire during the hottest part 
of the year. 


In conclusion, I am sure in my own mind that there is a great 
future for gas in domestic heating and industrial appliances; and 
it behoves every gas undertaking to establish a regular system of 
maintenance for all gas appliances, including house burners, and 
not leave it until your consumer complains of “ bad gas.” 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(EASTERN DISTRICT.) 


Visit to Messrs. Alder and Mackay’s Works. 


Members of the Scottish Junior Gas Association (Eastern 
District) paid a visit to Messrs. Alder and Mackay’s New Grange 
Meter-Works, Edinburgh, on Saturday, the 17th inst. The party, 
numbering nearly fifty, met at the works, and, after dividing into 
groups, were conducted over the various departments by members 
of the firm. 


The present works were built in 1890 from designs of the late 
Mr. J. H. Bennet; and they are specially planned for the accom- 
modation of a business devoted to the manufacture of gas-meters, 
The Company employ a staff of 400 workers, male and female. 
Apart from the ordinary wet and dry meters, which form the bulk 
of the manufacture, the firm have had the advantage of produc- 
ing several specialities, such as the cast-iron cased dry meter (of 
which they are the original makers under a patent dated 1864), 
Green's patent underground wet meters for outdoor purposes, 
cylindrical station meters, and the slot meter with its detachable 
apparatus all contained in a small frame over the cash-box. The 
chief speciality, however, has been the “ A. & M.” patent pressure 
wave automatic controller for street gas lighting, operated direct 
from the gas-works or district governor. The firm are also manu- 
facturing to a very considerable extent hurricane proof street 
gas-lanterns made in copper. 

-The first impressions on moving round the works were the 
thorough and practical manner in which each department is laid 
out, and the cleanliness of the whole factory. In the various 
tinsmiths’ shops the visitors were able to see dry meters being 
made up from the foundation until they reached the finishing 
shop. Passing through the several departments, an excellent 
opportunity was afforded for seeing some specially constructed 
machines and tools. The drilling shop contains various types of 
vertical drilling machines used in connection with the manu- 
facture of cast-iron dry meters. In the brass-moulding shop, 
power and hand press moulding machines are in use, together with 
a 600-lb. tilting gas-furnace, and a 4o0o-lb. tilting coke-furnace. 
The brass-finishing departments contain several types of capstan 
lathes, and in the index department are various wire feed lathes. 
There are several power presses for stamping work in the engi- 
neering department ; also a drawing press for the manufacture of 
the pressure wave automatic controllers. For the manufacture 
of small brass parts, Brown and Sharpe full automatic machines 
are used ; while the blacksmith’s shop is quite independent, using 
the Blacker mechanical hammer. 

Throughout the various departments several test holders are 
used for testing the meters in their different stages during their 
manufacture. 

The visitors next entered the painting shop, where “ Airostyle” 
painting machines are used. In the packing department an over- 
head runway is employed for lifting the boxes direct on to the 
railway lorries. 

A “goods received” department, with ample accommodation, 
is also provided for unpacking cases, and recording and washing 
meters received for repairs. 

The whole factory is lighted by means of Keith-Blackman 
high-pressure 60 c.p. lamps in plentiful numbers, and is fitted 
throughout with Mather and Platt “Grinnell” sprinklers for use 
in the event of fire. 

The party spent over two hours on the tour of inspection; and 
regret was expressed that the time was too short to completely 
cover every interesting appliance and machine with which the 
name of Alder and Mackay is coupled. 


VotEs oF THANKS. 

At the conclusion of the visit, two char-a-bancs conveyed the mem- 
bers to Messrs. Ferguson and Forrester’s tea rooms, in Princes Street, 
where the company sat down to partake of the excellent repast pro- 
vided by Messrs. Alder and Mackay. 


Mr. JAmMEs Horton (the Managing Director of Messrs. Alder and 
Mackay, Ltd.), who presided over the gathering, said he was very 
pleased indeed, in the name of his Company, to welcome the members 
of the Association. He hoped that the visitors had had a pleasant and 
instructive afternoon. It was very gratifying to see such a large turn- 
out in response to the Secretary's intimation ; and he was glad to think 
that the name of Alder and Mackay held such a place of esteem in the 
rising generation of gas engineers. 

Mr. D. CampsBect (Kinross), the Vice-President of the Association, 
apologized for the absence of the President (Mr. L. Farquhar). He 
assured Mr. Hutton and the members of the firm who were present 
that the visit had been a pronounced success, He was sure that the 
members had derived much insight and knowledge of the manufacture 
of gas meters, &c. The name of Alder and Mackay had always stood 
for reliability and efficiency in the gas industry. In the name of 
the Association he wished to thank the Company for their kindness 
and generosity that day ; and he called for a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hutton, Mr, Bennet, Mr. Scott, and those who had assisted in con- 
ducting the party over the works. 

Mr. James Dickson (Johnstone) gave some of his reminiscences of 
the Junior Association, and said the visit to the New Grange works 
was always what it had been to-day—a huge success. 

A hearty vote of thanks, moved by Mr. W. Geppgs (Granton), to 
Mr, Hutton for his services as Chairman, was cordially given. 
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A WATER-GAS SAMPLING DEVICE. 


By R. A. Carter, Jun., of New York. 
{A Paper read before the American Gas Association.] 


For many years the gas industry has felt the need for some 
means of determining the relative performance of water-gas sets— 
some facility for the investigation of water-gas operation whicb 
would disclose the quantity or the nature of the product of indi- 
vidual machines. An appreciation of the necessity for some 
device which would indicate the product of one machine indepen- 
dently of that of any others in operation, has led us, in the past, 
to more or less extensive experimenting with devices and prin- 
ciples, mechanical and otherwise, without having carried us to a 
practical solution of the problem. 

Most devices experimented with have depended upon the deter- 
mination of the momentary rate of flow by means of Pitot tubes, 
the readings from which of static and dynamic pressure can be 
made to show, with fair accuracy, the rate of production at a given 
moment; and by the application of several of such readings and 
calculations, we can determine approximately the gas made in 
agivenrun. So, also, has been the method employed in deter- 
mining the quality of product.. A snap sample is taken on the 
second or third minute of a run, or a series of samples are taken 
one each minute, or a continuous sample is taken at a uniform 
rate through the entire run—in each case disregarding the rate of 
production element. Samples so taken are not indicative of the 
quality of gas which the machine is making. In order to deter- 
mine the relative efficiency of the several machines in operation 
or of one machine under the varying conditions incident to normal 
operation, it is necessary to be able to determine at any time the 
quantity of gas and the quality of the gas which each machine is 
producing. 

Appreciating the desirability of such facility, experiments have 
been conducted which have led to the development of a device 
which can be applied to any machine, or to all the machines, 
each in turn, which will not only automatically determine the 
quantity of gas made during the run, but will also collect a repre- 
sentative sample of the gas, not at a uniform rate, but at a rate 
dependent upon, and proportional to, the rate of production of 
the machine, and independent of the performance of other 
machines in operation. The sample so taken truly represents the 
product of the machine in quantity and quality. 

The device is portable, and being on wheels is readily movable 
from one machine to another. It can be easily attached, and is 
very simple in operation. The principle upon which the device 
operates is the passing of a purified stream of gas at a uniform 
pressure through an adjustable orifice, the opening of which is 
controlled by a diaphragm which, in its turn, is actuated by the 
drop in pressure across a fixed resistance. In this case, the fixed 
resistance is the wash-box, the drop in pressure across which is 
proportional to the rate of flow or rate of production. The sam- 


pling device consists primarily of a pressure regulating governor, - 


similar to that employed upon photometers; a differential pres- 
sure governor, which consists of a diaphragm directly connected 
to an adjustable orifice; a condenser; a purifier to clean the gas ; 
and a holder to collect the sample. ; 

The movement of the diaphragm is actuated by the changing 
drop in pressure between the inlet and outlet of the wash or seal 
box. This diaphragm movement is resisted by a light spring, the 
tension of which also serves as the means of adjustment of the 
device. The size of the opening of the orifice is at all times in 
accord with the differential pressure, and the differential pressure 
is dependent upon the rate of flow or rate of production. 

That the drop in pressure across the wash-box is dependent 
upon, and proportional to, the rate of flow, is demonstrated by 
the close agreement between the rate of make as determined by 
the device and by the rise of the relief holder; and the suitability 
of the wash-box as a fixed resistance is thus established. It is 
probable that a differential pressure gauge could be employed to 
indicate the rate of production by connecting it across the wash- 
box and calibrating it to read in terms of rate of production. _ 

It is probable, too, that one could go further, and, by integrating 
the instantanous velocities, obtain a record of the production 
per run and per hour on each machine so equipped. But such a 
device would not serve as a means of recovering, for analysis, a 
sample of the gas produced ; and it was in part to cover this latter 
requirement that the device here described was developed. 

The stream of gas passes through the condenser, purifier, and 
scrubber, then through the pressure-regulating governor, then 
through the adjustable orifice, and is collected in a counter- 
weighted holder which is calibrated to read in terms of corrected 
make. During the blow the pressure at the outlet of the wash-box 
is greater than at the inlet, and the orifice is closed. The holder 
stands at zero. The instant the cap goes on, the pressure at the 
inlet to the wash-box is greater than at the outlet, and the orifice 
is automatically opened to a point corresponding to the differen- 
tial pressure; and a stream of gas passes through at a rate pro- 
portional to the rate of production—a rate decreasing as the run 
progresses, till, when the cap is lifted because the pressure on 
the outlet of the wash-box is the greater, the orifice is closed, and 
the pointer on the holder comes to rest and indicates how much 
gas has been made. As the gas collected in the device is being 
run to waste during the next blow, a small sample is taken, which 
is analyzed in the same manner as applied to the total product. 
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Device for Sampling Water Gas. 


Many experiments have been made to demonstrate the accu- 
racy of the apparatus. First of all, it was attached to a machine 
which was operating alone. A photometer meter was used in 
place of a holder; and the readings, hour by hour, were com- 
pared with the corrected make according to the station meter. 
The ratio between the two was constant. 

Next, the exhauster was stopped and the rise of the relief 
holder was noted every fifteen seconds over a period of three runs. 
Readings were taken simultaneously upon the photometer meter 
and the two curves plotted to a corresponding scale. The con- 
tour of the two curves was almost identical. 

The important point to establish was whether or not this accu- 
racy could be maintained with two machines in operation. In 
order to be able to take the measured sample from two machines 
at the same time, another device was made and placed upon a 
second machine. The two machines were then run in step, 
and simultaneous readings were taken on the two devices and 
the relief holder every fifteen seconds. Each device ran inde- 
pendently—following the performance of one machine, without 
a tremor as the other machine went on and off. 

Subsequent experiments were all made with the small holder 
installed in place of the photometer meter. A scale divided in 
inches and tenths-of-an-inch was used for purposes of calibration, 
and the runs for an hour were noted and compared with the cor- 
rected make per run with one machine in operation. The scale 
was then converted to read in terms of corrected make; and the 
make per run, averaged for one hour, was compared with the 
corrected station-meter reading. The error was 1°2 p.ct. 

It is interesting to note the adaptability of the device for investi- 
gating the many problems incident to water-gas manufacture, 
and to the elimination of the guesswork heretofore unavoidable 
in the operation of a water-gas generator-house. 

The schedule of up and down runs and the cycle of runs and 
blows, prescribed by however experienced a superintendent, are 
very largely guesswork—particularly in the larger plants, and in 
plants where frequent changes in the fuel occur. 

The intervals of time between coal-ups and between cleans, and 
even the number of hours a machine may run before rechecker- 
ing, are prescribed on what has been found by experience to be 
good practice. But this interval, because of constantly changing 
conditions, may be (and we know that it is) too long in some 
cases, and too short in others. 

If a machine is still operating efficiently in quantity and quality 
of product even after 1500 hours of operation, why rechecker it ? 
It may run 1800 hours. On the other hand, because of improper 
operation, it might be plugged-up in 700 hours. Sometimes, if a 
machine has not been properly cleaned, or when the fuel is bad, 
the make falls off after six or seven hours of operation, whereas 
at other times it may operate efficiently for twelve hours. Some- 
times a plant will switch from all coke to all coal as fuel or it 
may, from day to day, vary the mixture of thetwo. The interval 
required between cleans is not the same for the two fuels, nor 
should the interval between coaling-up be the same. 

All these points are susceptible of investigation with the device 
described ; and the performance of each individual machine can 
be followed, its relative efficiency can be studied, and the rule-of- 
thumb be thus to a great extent eliminated. Through employing 
this device, there are possibilities of making scientific investiga- 
tion which, particularly in a large plant, has not heretofore been 
available. 

In a plant where several machines are in operation, some 
machines will be blowing and others running. Those which are 
running may be at different stages of the run. One machine may 
have just coaled-up, while another is just about to coal-up. One 
machine may have just been cleaned ; another may be due for a 
clean-up. One machine may be about 100 hours old, while the 
others may have run anywhere from 100 to 1000 hours since re- 
checkering. A sample of gas taken from the main header will 
give the average quality of gas; but the sample cannot be identi- 
fied as characteristic of any one combination of conditions. 

With this device a sample taken can be analyzed, and upon 
the record of the analysis can be noted not only the make of the 
machine on the particular run under investigation, but also what 





run, after cleaning and since coaling-up, the sample represents. 
Thus a study might be made of the change in quantity and quality 
of the product of a certain machine on each run from one coal-up 
to the next—plotting the curve of each constituent of the gas. A 
thorough study of the changing performance of a machine between 
cleans might be conducted at any time, as a means of determining 
the proper interval between them. It might also be possible to 
investigate, if desired, the relative efficiency of two gas makers 
operating upon the same machine. 

It is possible by hand control to take a sample of gas for any 
single minute or fraction of a minute of a run, thus determining 
the quantity and quality of gas made in that part of the run. 
From a series of such tests, curves could be drawn indicating the 
effect of various schedules of up and down runs and of different 
cycles of run and blow. 

In a large plant the cost of changes in the apparatus or in the 
method of its operation is excessive when conducted on all ma- 
chines. On the other hand, the effect of a change on one machine 
is lost in an investigation of the product of all. 








Coke-Oven Plant Supersedes Natural Gas. 


In many parts of America, diminishing supplies are forcing 
natural gas companies to secure new fields, to furnish producer 
gas, or to erect plants for the manufacture of gas, At Fairmont 
(W.V.) the Domestic Coke Corporation are erecting a large Kop- 
pers coke-oven plant, which is described in an article in the * Gas 
Record” of Chicago, by Mr. C. V. Critchfield. The initial instal- 
lation will consist of sixty cross regenerative combination ovens 
built in one battery, with a capacity based upon 51 lbs. of pul- 
verized coal per cubic foot. The oven chambers are 15 in. wide 
at the narrow end, and increase to 17 in. at the wide end. They 
are 37 ft. long from door to door, and 40 ft. long from face to 
face of brickwork. The height is 9 ft. ro in. All parts exposed 
to high temperatures are made of silica brick laid in silica cement ; 
while the secondary portions of the brickwork are fire-brick laid 
in fire-clay. Common brick is being used to face the regenerators, 
and hard burned shale brick to cover the tops of the ovens, which 
are supported on re-inforced concrete. Running along the coke 
side of the battery is a reinforced concrete platform g ft. wide; 
and there will be a similar platform on the pusher side. The 
coke-quenching station will have a concrete pavement 50 ft. long, 
with sufficient slope to convey the water toasump. Provision 
for re-pumping quenching water from the sump will be made by 
the installation of two motor-driven pumps having a capacity of 
30,000 gallons per hour. 


a eal 


Moving a Gasholder. 

The dismantling and re-erection of a 100,000 c.ft. two-lift gas- 
holder on another site presented features which are described by 
Mr. W. D. Birbeck in the Chicago “Gas Record.” The inner lift 
was filled with air, while the upper tier of girders and the top sec- 
tions of standards were detached and lowered; and then the air 
was released before the removal of the remainder of the girders 
and standards. A little air was left in the holder, to keep the 
crown stiff while working uponit. The water having been drained 
from the tank, those side-plates which were above the ground 
were first removed; and the next steps were to dismantle the 
outer lift, and then the inner one. The crown was cut apart at 
each circular seam ; the radial seams being cut to leave five sheets 
together. The top curb was cut apart in eight sections; the 
outer course of crown sheets and the upper course of side sheets 
being left riveted to the angles. The side sheets of the inner lift 
were then cut apart in sections of three sheets each, in the same 
manner as had been done with the outer lift. The worst feature 
in connection with dismantling the holder was due to the bottom 
of the tank being covered about 6 in. deep with a material that 
seemed to be oxide of iron purifying stuff, which must have blown 
in at some time when the material was revivified near the holder. 
In re-erection, the tank bottom was put together first. After the 
bottom plates, bottom curb angle, and lower course of side plates 
were riveted; and the bottom was then lowered by means of a 
jack. The centre-pier for supporting the crown was next placed 
in position; and to it the winch was anchored. In the subsequent 
work, the rivets in the holder sides were driven from the iuside, 
while those on the crown were driven from the outside. On ac- 
count of the sheets and plates being put together the second time, 
all the seams were made with red-lead paint, and no attempt was 
made to rivet iron to iron, as would be the case in new work. 
The tank when first erected had been riveted from the outside, 
but when re-erected the rivets were driven from the inside. On 
former jobs of this character familiar to the writer, the rivets 
driven from the inside seemed to cut easier than those on this 
holder. It was difficult to break-off the heads, and very hard on 
the chisels, which had to be dressed continually. 
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At a meeting of the Midland Junior Gas Association next 
Saturday afternoon, Mr. R. J. Rogers, Fittings Superintendent to 
the Birmingham Corporation Gas Department, will give an address 
on “Gas Sales Problems ;” and in the evening members and their 
lady friends are invited to a musical gathering. The joint meet- 
ing between the South Midland Centre of Electrical Engineers and 
the Association has been arranged for Thursday evening, Feb. 5, 
when there will be a debate on the “ Uses of Gas and Electricity 
for Heating and Power.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





Calculating the First Allowance. 


S1r,—I have been much interested in the correspondence on this 
subject. 

Most people with whom I have discussed the matter agree that the 
second portion of ‘‘ Instruction No. 2” is clumsily worded ; and, witb- 
out knowing what was in the minds of the authorities, it would be 
reasonable to assume the paragraph as being a special case necessi- 
tating a slight departure from the formula of part one of the ‘‘ Instruc- 
tion.” It would require an ultra-penetrating mind to recognize the 
fact that the words “ take account of ” are meant to refer to the taking 
into an account—viz., the rebates account—for the purposes of ulti- 
mate distribution. In my opinion, it would have been better if ‘* In- 
struction No. 3” had read somewhat as follows : 


The sums so recovered, together with those distributed as directed 
by ‘Instruction No. 2,” shall be carried to a special account ; 
and tbe first entry of sums so recovered shall take account of the 
rebate received on coal delivered between the 1st day of Decem- 
ber, 1919, aud the 31st of March, 1920. Any surplus or defici- 
ency shall be carried forward to the next quarter. 


It will be better for us to entirely dissociate this Government rebate 
from any fluctuation in the price of gas. I notice many companies 
are already confusing the one with the other. Had the National Gas 
Council made it clear in their circular that all money claimed as a 
rebate is to be ultimately distributed to the consumers, less a percentage 
for expenses, the ground would have been considerably cleared. This 
bare statement, accompanied by a simply-worded formula to the effect 
that the reduction in price is equal to 120 pence divided by the gas 
sold per ton of coal, would have cleared matters up. 

The fact that the controlled price of coke has been unaltered has 
greatly simplified the question for companies making water gas ; 
but there is still room for considerable complication on this point. 
Assume that a company for the fourth quarter of 1919 made 50 p.ct. 
of water gas, and carbonized 5000 tons of coal. If they sold during 
the quarter 100 million c.ft. of gas, their rebate for the first quarter 
of 1920 would be at the rate of 6d. per 1000 c.ft., and a claim of £2500 
on the coal carbonized. Assuming, further, that in the current quarter 
oil advances to such an extent as to render the water gas plant uneco- 
nomical, the Company would now carbonize 10,000 tons of coal in the 
current quarter, thereby claiming a rebate of £5000, although only haif 
this sum will be given back to the consumers. In this event there will 
be a big surplus in the rebates account ; and it is quite possible, there- 
fore, to have the Government rebate working out at a considerably 
fluctuating figure quarter by quarter. 

With regard to the letter of “‘ Simplex,” I cannot agree to his inter- 
pretation of the word “ previous” in the first paragraph of “ Instruc- 
tion No. 2.” There is no doubt that the word “ previous” in this case 
means the quarter before that for which the calculation is being made ; 
otherwise how could the reduction paid to slot consumers be calcu- 
lated on figures which may not be available until six or eight weeks 
after the first slot collection of the quarter. 

The mere fact that so much has been written in your editorial and 
correspondence columns regarding these instructions, is sufficient evi- 
dence that they are badly drawn-up; and it is a mystery to me how 
any official at the National Gas Council offices imagined that they 
could be understood by the majority of small managers and secretaries 
who have only native intelligence to guide them in these matters. 

Thank goodness the bulk of evidence points to the fact that this is 
only a temporary measure; the sooner it is abolished the better. 

Instead of the public realizing that the gas companies are handing 
back practically the whole of the rebate, we are being attacked from 
all quarters because we are not reducing the price of coke following the 

reat reduction in the price of coal, At the same time, dividends have 
4 reduced—in some cases, to vanishing point—by an increase in 
the price of coal of about 25s. a ton; yet we are prevented from re- 
covering any of the lost ground when a sudden decrease of ros. takes 

1 


ace. 
F I think the National Gas Council were badly advised in lending 
themselves to what is, after all, a piece of political chicanery. 


Jan. 22, 1920. “ ENGINEER.”’ 
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The Teo Shilling Coal Rebate. 


S1r,—Is there not still a considerable amount of confusion with 
regard to this matter, not only in the minds of the public, but also in 
the gas industry ? 

I would pony out that this rebate has nothing whatever to do with 
the price of gas as charged by the gas companies. The reduction of 
1os. in the price of coal used for domestic purposes was ordered by 
the Government with a view to benefiting the public only. A member 
of the public buying coal through bis agent in the ordinary way, con- 
sequently pays ros. per ton less for his coal. Now the man who burns 
gas, being in effect a user of coal, is entitled to receive the benefit of 
this reduction in price just as much as the man who actually burns the 
coal in his own grate—in fact, more so, because he is using six times 
less coal for the same quantity of heat and light by employing gas 
than by burning coal in his own grate. 

Instead of creating a new Government Department (What a lost 
opportunity !) to collect and distribute this rebate, the gas companies 
have been appointed agents of the Government for the purpose, but 
without any benefit to themselves. The gas companies must be care- 
ful to protect themselves against having to pay away more than the 
amount of rebate they actually collect ; and it is a pity that a simple 
system was not devised, both for the collection and distribution of the 
rebate, instead of the complicated one which has been adopted. 


Temple Chambers, E.C. 4, Jan. 20, 1920. E. B. Reap. 








Where is the National Association of Technical Gas 
Officials ? 


$1r,—I find from your issue of the 2oth inst. that ‘‘ Jutland’’ has 
received all the information necessary regarding the first part of his 
communication in your issue of the 13th inst. I, however, would like 
to add a few words ~specially to the last part of his letter, regarding 
the ‘* Method of Filling Appointments."’ 

I wonder if ‘* Jutland '’ seriously has an idea that either Blackburn, 
Nelson, or any other corporation is likely to consult the National 
Association of Technical Gas Officials, or even to accept a suggestion 
tee on (or him) as to the man best suited to manage its gas under- 

ing? 

Further, what is really meant when he says that the Blackburn Cor- 
poration “took the opportunity of the Christmas holidays to appoint a 
gentleman from North of the Border?” There are quite a number of 
constructions one can put on this statement; and it would seem 
to me that the one most affected by the Christmas holidays has been 
“ Jutland ” himself, 

It is very evident that he is desirous of interfering with the freedom 
and the powers of corporations in connection with appointments ; and 
one could naturally infer that, if he had his will, “no Scotchmen need 
apply.” He admits that there are very able men from across the 
border; and it seems from the action of the corporations in question 
that they are in agreement with him, Otherwise, they would not have 
on sO many occasions appointed them. 

There is no need for him asking that any “ misunderstanding ” might 
be prevented. There is not the slightest doubt in anyone’s mind as to 
all he means; and the last paragraph of the letter clinches it, when 
he says: “ My remarks are solely in the interests of the profession,” 
from which | infer that, if the interests of the profession are to be 
safeguarded, the corporations in England must not appoint a man 
from across the border. 

I am glad from my experience of Englishmen generally, and especi- 
ally those in the gas profession, that “ Jutland’s” opinions are unique. 


“ a 
Jan. 23, 1920. Borns. 


<a 
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Financial Adjustment for Gas Companies. 


S1r,—I appreciate your editorial reference to my letter appearing in 
your issue of the 13th inst. 

The proposals of the electric supply companies are interesting ; and 
one is inclined to weigh them in comparison with the two Gas Bills 
containing financial revision clauses. There you have, in the case of 
the South Metropolitan Company, a proposal to adopt a basic price 
of 11d. per standard unit, with 6 p.ct. as a minimum dividend; while 
the South Suburban Company suggest a standard price of is. 2d. per 
calorific unit, and a maximum rate of dividend of 6 p.ct. until the half 
year ending June 30, 1926, The electric companies propose a 6 p.ct. 
minimum dividend, with a maximum price of 1s. 2d. per L.oT., a 
neutral zone down to Is., and below that an increment on the dividend 
based on 4 p.ct. for every $d. reduction below ts. 

What, then, might an outside investor deduce from these three intel- 
ligent proposals? I adhere to the opinion that the sliding-scale nezds 
adjustment to present economic conditions, but with machinery pro- 
viding a secondary sliding-scale which would automatically control the 
standard price, up and down, half year to half year, based on some 
arrangement similar to that of the railway men, and thus avoid periodic 
revisions, to which there are objections. 

With reference to the new suggestions in the South Metropolitan 
Bill for the division of surplus profits and the accretion in dividend of 
} p.ct. for every 4d. reduction in the electric companies’ proposals, I 
had in mind a suggestion on this question which I submitted some 
time ago, and (for your information) enclose an extract from my letter 
q Sept. as te googie to the Secretary of the National Gas Coun- 
cil, which speaks for itself. ~« ts 

Aldershot, Jan. 21, 1920. R. W. Epwarps. 


[ENCLosovRE. ] 


Extract of letter, dated Sept. 18, 1919, addressed to the Secretary of 
the National Gas Council. 


Boarp oF TRADE—NATIONAL COUNCIL—RE SLIDING-SCALE, 


With further reference to my letter of suggestions of the 13th inst. 
for the Special Sub-Committee, I think that, in addition to .. . 
the companies have also aclaim toa revision of the amount of the slide 
per penny. 

Up to now, with certain isolated exceptions, the general basis has 
been 6d. per penny for every 1 p.ct. standard dividend—that is, 5s. for 
Io p.ct. stock, 3s. 6d. for 7 p.ct. stock, and 2s. 6d. for 5 p.ct. stock. 


When the sliding-scale was first introduced, in 1876, it worked so 
that of any economies made by a company, about three parts went to 
the consumer and one part to the shareholder. This proportion has 
now very markedly altered; and I think that, on the average, the 
division is more like seven parts to the consumer and one part to the 
shareholder. 

You will remember this matter was (with others) considered by 
Sir James Rankin’s Committee in 1899, as regards Metropolitan com- 
panies. I think the evidence before that Committee—both that pre- 
sented by the gas companies and that of Mr. Haward (now Sir Harry) 
showed that the sliding-scale, as then working—was inadequate ; and, 
as you will remember, the Committee recommended a secondary 
sliding-scale at the same rate as the original scale for every 3d. of in- 
crease or decrease ; and this addition has, though not exactly in that 
form, been made in the case of the London companies, and of at any 
rate one of the Suburban companies. 

With regard to the amount by which the slide should be increased, 
this requires a good deal of consideration. It is of course important, 
with a view of getting capital on cheap terms, that we should be able 
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TRAVELLING TELPHER TRACK 


FOR HANDLING COAL & COKE OVER EXTENSIVE AREAS— 
ANY POINT CAN BE REACHED BY THE TELPHER 
& GRAB—HAND TRIMMING IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH. 


THE ABOVE PLANT HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FOR 2 YEARS. 
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WATER GAS PLANT. 


ECONOMICAL GAS APPARATUS GONSTRUGTION 
ComPANY, LIMITED, 
36, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


~Volker 
Mantles 


Combine strength with durability, and embody all 
the essential features for good lighting. They are 
BRITISH made throughout with BRITISH material 
and by BRITISH labour, and always have been. 
































The Volker Lighting Corporation, Ltd., 


Garratt Lane, LONDON, S.W. 18. 

















CARLESS, CAPEL & LEONARD, 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E. 


And at PHAROS WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, 
NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


Specially distil Carburine Spirit, Specific gravity "680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas, 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 


Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. Distillers of 
Pentane, _Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthalene, &c, 


Samples and Prices may be -had on application. 
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to hold-out to the investor a prospect of a good return, and this pro- 
spect needs to be high, with the present value of money. 


I personally now incline to the view that we might fairly ask that the 
slide as originally fixed should be doubled—i.c., to 1s. per penny for 
every I p.ct. standard dividend, or ros. for 10 p.ct. stock, 7s. for 7 p.ct. 
stock, and 5s. for 5 p.ct. stock. This would bring the proportion of 
the division between the consumer and shareholder somewhere about 
to the position it stood at on the institution of the sliding-scale, 

(Signed) R. W. Epwarps. 


Mr. Edwards also forwards a communication received from a cor- 
respondent. The letter we are afraid expresses the views of a great 
many gas shareholders : 

I have read your very admirable letter in the “ Gas JournaL” of the 
13th inst. Asa shareholder in several gas companies, permit me to 
thank you for same. 

No more of my money shall go into gas companies, after the very 
unjust treatment meted-out to the gas industry. Are the men who 
are trying to get redress from the Government sufficiently capable and 
convincing? I fear not. Very few gas company directors read the 
“ Gas JouRNAL,” I imagine; and your excellent observations therefore 
fall on stony ground. I wish your letter had been published in one of 
our big daily newspapers. af sen Man.” 








Water-Gas Manufacture.—No. 113,271. 


CoMPAGNIE POUR LA FABRICATION DES COMPTEURS ET MATERIEL 
p’UsINnEs A Gaz, of Paris. 
No. 1159; Jan. 21, 1918. Convention date Jan. 31, 1917. 

The process according to this invention is more particularly suitable 
for small installations. It consists mainly “in obtaining a high and 
practically uniform temperature throughout the fuel, without any ap- 
preciable production of carbon monoxide during blowing, while work- 
ing with a great height of fuel which is divided into two equal super- 
posed zones, through which air is blown alternately.” 

The apparatus is shown (as regards its essential parts) in sectional 
elevation, plan, and detail views of the operating levers. 








A French Type of Water-Gas Plant. 


The inner part of the producer comprises a cylindrical lower part 
from the bottom to the centre, then a conical upper part widening 
towards the top and having its diameter at the bottom considerably 
smaller than that of the lower part, and a conical part (of opposite 
conicity) terminating at the throat. Below the arch which forms the 
intersection of the two parts, the coke (assuming the natural slope) 
forms a circular conduit, at which terminates an air supply pipe A ; 
a two-way cock B being connected to the pipe as well as to the pipe 
C opening under the grate. By means of the cock, air can be first 
blown in under the grate, during which period the bottom of the fuel is 
brought to bright red heat. The upper layers “ not being yet sufficiently 
reducing, no characteristic flame of carbon monoxide is noticeable at 
the throat D, but on such flames appearing slightly, the attendant 
turns the cock, and the air-blast is sent into the middle part. The 
part of the fuel is in its turn brought to the same temperature as the 
bottom, without any material production of carbon monoxide, owing 
to the decrease by half of the height of the blown layer. As soon as 
the flames appear again at the throat, the blast is stopped, and gasifi- 
cation is proceeded with. 

“ Owing to the layer of fuel being brought to a uniform temperature 
throughout its height, it is always possible at every period of gasifica- 
tion to introduce steam from the bottom, which is a very favourable 
condition for the preservation of the grate, and in this way it is possible 
to avoid the complicated mechanisms of reversing apparatus and of 








apparatus with safety devices, the cost-of which is prohibitive for the 
small apparatus under consideration.” 

The upper valve and the air-inlet cock, which constitute the only 
mechanical parts of the producer, are provided each with an operating 
lever E F. The two levers are in engagement with a safety lug G 
provided on the lever of the air-cock. - With this lug, it is impossible 
to open the air-cock without having first opened the charging valve. 
This precludes any possibility of accident. If absolutely necessary, the 
two levers can be operated together, after the blowing, which results 
in a simultaneous closing of the valve and of the air-cock. 


Automatic Valves of Gas-Geysers.—No. 134,261. 
Parkinson, B, R., of North Finchley, N. 
No. 15,609; Sept. 25, 1918. 


This invention relates to the automatic valves of instantaneous water 
heaters or geysers of the sealed type, by means of which gas is allowed 
to pass to the burners when the water-tap is turned on, but is cut-off 
when the tap is closed. 

The parts of an installation provided with the present invention are 
arranged as follows: The pipe by which water is supplied to the gey- 
ser, instead of being connected to the service-pipe from the water-main, 
is, for the purpose of obtaining a definite head of water, connected to 
a cistern provided for the purpose. There is a cock between the 
cistern and the geyser by means of which the flow of water may be 
initially regulated to give water of the required temperature ; the flow 
being reduced if the geyser should become furred after the lapse of 
time. The U-tube is made of such a height (having regard to the 
different specific gravities of mercury and water) as to be more than 
equivalent to the height of the water in the cistern supplying the 
geyser above the lowest level to which the mercury sinks in the tube— 
an ample margin being provided. The upper end of one of the limbs 
of the tube is connected to the outflow pipe of the geyser; and the 
upper end of the other limb of the tube is connected to the pipe lead- 
ing from the gas-meter and to a pipe leading to the burners of the gey- 
ser—the connection employed being of such nature that the mercury 
contained on the gas side of the (J-tube will, as it falls or rises, allow 
or prevent the passage of gas to the burners of the geyser. To pro- 
vide for the reaction of the water when a tap is suddenly closed, and 
obviate any possibility of the mercury seal becoming broken, a pipe is 
run from the outflow pipe of the geyser up to the cistern, to discharge 
over the latter, and act as a vent. 

Alternatively the flow of mercury can be baffled by a construction in 
the (J-tube or the water connection to it. 

The geyser burners may be ignited by a pilot light supplied with gas 
from a tube separately connected to the gas-supply pipe and preferably 
arranged in the centre of the usual group of burners. Or the bye-pass 


may be arranged to supply sufficient gas to maintain a minute flame on 
all the burners. 


Water-Heater for Gas-Stoves.—No. 135,352. 


LipvaLL, N. A. F., of Stockholm. 
No. 21,843 ; Dec. 31, 1918. 


The object of this invention is to provide water-heating apparatus 
which permits the utilization of the heat radiating to the sides from the 
flames without preventing the spreading of the flames, due to improper 
contact, 

Heating water by this device is effected in such a way that the re- 
ceptacle, after having been filled with water to the desired height, is 
placed so that the bottom of it is at a higher level than the top of the 
burner—the annular body being then introduced between the support- 
ing projections of the plate and secured in place around the burner. 
The water flowing through the pipe extending from the bottom of the 
receptacle will be heated in the annular body, and after reaching a 
certain temperature the heated water will be caused to return through 
the pipe communicating with the upper portion of the receptacle. 
Cold water immediately flows into the body, and constant circulation 
between the annular body and the receptacle is thus effected, and the 


water will within a time—depending upon the temperature required— 
reach the desired heat. 





Gas-Burners for Biscuit Baking.—No. 135,898. 


W. & R. Jacos & Co,, Ltp., and Purpy, W. J., of Dublin. 
No. 19,090; Nov. 21, 1918. 


This invention relates to gaseous fuel burners—adapted for use in 
heating chambers of considerable longitudinal dimensions—for example, 
biscuit baking ovens. The burners are of the type in which the gas 
issuing from a nozzle induces air to flow into a horizontal tube, from 
which the resultant gaseous mixtures escape through perforations or 
through a longitudinal saw cut or cuts in lighted jets. Or gas alone 
unmixed with air may be used. 

The desired uniformity in the distribution of the gaseous mixture 
throughout the length of the burner tube (so that the lighted jet shall 
be of uniform density) is obtained simply by varying the size of the 
perforations in different parts of the tube—the perforations being 
smaller at those parts of the tube where the pressure of the gaseous 
mixture is greater, and larger at the parts of the tube where the pres- 
sure is not so great. The perforations may be any suitable shape, or 
they may be elongated and cut either longitudinally in the tube or at 
an angle to its axis. In any case, they are varied as to dimensions at 
different parts of the length of the tube—those where the pressure of the 
gas is greater — smaller than where it is less, ‘‘ with a view to pro- 
ducing a more uniform delivery of gas at the perforations, and flames 
of more even length and temperature.’’ Or, instead of perforations 
there may be made in the tube one or more longitudinal saw-cuts 
which vary in width, so that the saw-cut openings shall be narrow at 
the parts which it is necessary to restrict, or wider at other parts of the 
tube, and thus give more freedom for the gaseous mixture issuing, and 
@ more uniform flame and heat. Such saw-cuts may be in continuous 
or non-continuous lengths. 
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Gas Cooking-Stoves.—No. 136,454. 
Tuompson, W. P. ; acommunication by Fours anp Prockpks Matuy’ 
Soc. Anon., of Liége, Belgium. 

No. 11,748 ; May 10, 1919. 


This invention relates to gas cooking-stoves heated by a burner 
operated by surface combustion. The air supply for the fuel is not 
led in under artificial pressure (as hitherto necessary), but is led toa 
long chimney heated by the radiant heat of the flameless or surface 
combustion, whereby the necessary flow of air is induced. 

Between chests or boxes serving as the oven, a burner is arranged 
which is fed with gas by a pipe provided with a regulating tap con- 
trolled from the outside by a switch rod. The gas is brought into an 
annular space between a metal part and a fire-clay basin terminated at 
the bottom by a cylindrical part which communicates by slots with the 
annular space. The base of thecylindrical part communicates by slots 
with the upper part of aconical tube below, the lower opening of which 
is arranged towards the bottom of the cooker. This tube acts asa 
draught chimney because of the radiant heat which it receives from 
the cooker. The cold air drawn into its lower part rises in the tube 
through the slots, and becomes mixed with the gas. The mixture of 
the fluids and the combustion is produced in the mass of porous and 
refractory material which is contained in the cylindrical part of the 
fire-clay vessel. 


Low-Temperature Distillation of Fuel.—No. 136,868. 
MERz AND M'‘LELLAN, Micuig, A. C., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
Weeks, E. G., of Monkseaton, Northumberland. 

No. 19,083 ; Nov. 20, 1918. 


The process to which this invention relates is that in which coal is 
distilled by passing superheated steam or other hot gases through it, 
at a temperature comparatively low—say, 500°C. In carrying out 
such a process continuously it is necessary (the patentees remark) ‘‘ to 
feed the retort with successive charges of fresh fuel while distillation 
is taking place, and in all such cases it has been found in practice that 
a binding of the fuel occurs which prevents the proper passing of the 
gases through the fuel, and the retort tends to become blocked-up.”’ 

The inventors say they have found by experiment that this sticking 
is due to the condensation of a portion of the products of distillation 
on the surface of the cold fuel, which produces a semi-plastic “ pudding- 
like ” mass, and that by taking suitable precautions to prevent the con- 
tact of the distillation products with fuel at a temperature below the 
temperature of condensation of the distillate, this action can be pre- 
vented and the yield of oils increased. 

Accordingly, they provide means for heating each charge of incom- 
ing fuel before it is fed to the retort, to a temperature above the tem- 
perature of condensation of the distillate, but not high enough to 
cause appreciable decomposition of the fuel. The fuel is heated by 
waste steam or other gases which are at such a temperature as to be 
incapable of raising the fuel so as to cause appreciable decomposition. 

It is pointed out that in patent No. 21,968 of 1903 a method is de- 
scribed for coking hydrous bituminous combustibles—such as peat, 
brown coal, and the like—in which the steam generated by the heating 
of the material to be coked is utilized in the coking process. The 
coking furnaces described are externally heated. Then in patents 
No. 138 of 1908, No. 9588 of 1905, No. 15,964 of 1911, and Nos. 
107,992 and 106,636, the preheating of coal prior to high-temperature 
distillation, prior to its introduction into gas-producers, and prior to its 
projection into externally-heated retorts of various types, has been 
proposed. The joint inventors make no claim to anything described 
in these patents. 





Merz and M‘Lellan, Michie, and Weeks’ Low-Temperature Distillation 
Process. 


The illustration shows (partly in section) one form of apparatus for 
carrying their invention into effect. 

The upper end only of the retort A is shown. Constructed con- 
veniently in relation to it is a preheater B, preferably comprising an 
outer casing in which is an endless band C mounted on rollers. At 
one end of the upper surface of the band, and projecting through the 
casing, is a hopper C, which supplies coal to the surface of the band, 
and by which it is carried in the direction of the arrow towards an out- 
let D, from which it is discharged on to the feeding cone of the retort. 
The preheater is heated with gases, which enter the casing through the 
port E and are removed through a port F. Thus the fuel in its pass- 
age through the preheater becomes heated to a temperature which 
prevents the condensation on it of the products of distillation which it 
meets on entering the retort—the products being removed through a 
duct G in connection with any convenient form of “extractor appa- 
ratus” outside the retort. 





Steaming Gas-Retorts.—No. 136,910. 
WritcHer, A. E., of Burgess Hill, and Hitter, H. K., and the 
Hewitt Construction SynpicaTE, Ltp., of Victoria Street, S.W. 
No. 21.637; Dec. 24, 1918. 

This invention relates to appliances for the use of superheated steam 
for the production of water gas in settings of horizontal retorts—con- 
sisting of a combined superheater and steam distributor. 

The distributor consists of an elliptical or fan-shaped fire-clay vessel 
about 12 in. long, centrally bedded against the bottom and end of the 
retort, and protected from damage (when the retort is charged or 
drawn) by fire-brick blocks built about it. 
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Whitcher and Hiller’s (Hewitt Construction Syndicate) Retort Steaming 


Plant. 


Fig. 1 represents a longitudinal section of part of a retort-setting, 
with the steaming device and superheater coil in place. Fig. 2is a 
cross section of the same arrangement, in which A is the retort, B a 
vertical waste-gas flue, C the steam superheater coil within the flue, 
and D the steam distributor. The steam distributor (fig. 3) consists 
of a block of fire-clay of which fig. 4 isa longitudinal section. The 
block is provided with a steam expansion chamber E, in which the 
superheated steam entering through the aperture F may be further 
heated, and a fan-like series of steam distributing holes G. The 
steam-pipe H is held in position by the backnut or flange I. The 
regulation of the supply of steam is effected by means of a valve on the 
supply pipe anterior to the superheater. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List” for Jan. 21.) 
Nos. 916—1610. 
Autt, H. E. E.—“ Valve-controlling devices.” No. 1006. 
Autt, H. E, E.—“ Jet tubes of bunsen burners.” No. 1008. 
BERTHET, J.—*‘ Pipes and pipe joints.’’ No. 1246. 
Brittain, H, T. L.—‘‘ Means for preventing escape of water, gas, 
or other fluid pressure.’’ No. 996. 
Brittain, H. T, L.—‘‘ Taps, valves, &c.’’ No. 997. 
CokE-OvEN Construction Company.—‘‘ Coke-ovens,’’ No, 1512. 
Danigets, H. C.—‘* Apparatus for controlling lighting and extin- 
guishing of gas-burners.’’ No. 1599. 
Dockine, A.—‘ Injector mechanism for supplying a mixture of gas 
and air.’’ No. 1555. 
GarrFin, H.—* Taps, cocks, &c.’’ No. 1052. 
Gair, C. J. D.—** Incandescent gas-mantles.’’ No. 1392. 
GoreuaM, W. F. & W. U. R.—' Driving engines, turbines, &c., by 
burnt gases:’’ No. 918. 
GraHaM, T.—‘' Support for upright mantles.’’ No. 1213. 
Grocott, F. J.—** Fuel-gas producer.’’ No. 1263. 
Grocort, F. J.—‘t Combined gas-producer and furnace.’’ No. 1407. 
Hetps, G.—‘' Gas distribution.’’ No. 1420. 
Hirscu, F.—'* Apparatus for generating gas by action of liquids on 
solid, &c., reagents.'’ No. 1176. 
Jackson, W. J.—See Berthet. No. 1246. 
Marr, J.—See Coke-Oven. No. 1512. 
Mawson, S.—Gas-burner fittings.” No. 1533. 
Miners, J. C.—See Brittain. Nos. 996, 997. 
Mott, A. D.—See Graham. No. 1213. 
MouirHEAD, W.—" Gas-fired drying-stoves, &c.’’ No. 1071. 
PAaTERSON.—See Ault. Nos. 1006, 1008. 
Popmorz, A, E,—* Inverted incandescent gas-burners.’’ No. 1098. 
Price, B.—'* Proportionally abstracting from, adding to, regulating 
flow of, and measuring, fluids in motion.” No. ro15. 
SHarp & Preston, See Docking. No. 1555. 
Soc. METALLURGIQUE DU PERIGORD. See Berthet. No. 1246. 
South Mertropotiran' Gas Company, — “Incandescent gas- 
mantles.'’ No. 1392. ; 
Suce & Co., W.—‘' Apparatus for controlling lighting and extin- 
guishing of gas-burners.’’ No. 1599. 
Trawin, F. W.—“* Petrol, &c:, air gas, or coal gas combustible tur- 
bine.’’ No. 928. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


COAL (PIT’S MOUTH) PRICES ORDER AND DIRECTION, 
1919. 





The National Gas Council have been asked by the Controller of 
Coal Mines to inform gas undertakings that it is intended to allow 
5 p.ct. for expenses incurred in connection with the work involved in 
carrying out the instructions under the Coal (Pit’s Mouth) Prices 
Order. Therefore, 5 p.ct. should be deducted from the aggregate sum 
received from the suppliers of coal by way of rebate up to the end of 
the March quarter. The percentage allowed to gas undertakings for 
periods subsequent to the March quarter is subject to revision. 

With this intimation, the Secretary of the Council (Mr. W. J. 
Smith) encloses the following copy of a form of certificate which has 
been authorized by the Controller of Coal Mines for claiming the 
rebate from the suppliers of coal. This should be used in future, 


when making claims for rebate. It is hoped to issue at an early date 
a full memorandum dealing with the instructions. 


Form For CLAIM FOR Ios, REBATE. 


I/We certify that........ p.ct. is the proportion of the coal specified 
hereunder in respect of which we are entitled to a deduction of tos. 
per ton under clause (5) of the Coal (Pit’s Mouth) Prices Order and 
Direction, 1919, and that the percentage has been arrived at in the 
manner prescribed by the Controller of Coal Mines. 




















coe . | Price per Ton 
Name | Desraintion Quantity Date or Dates | (Stating 
of | ° f of Dispatch | whether at Pit 
Seller. | Coal. Coal. | from Colliery. | C. and W. or 
| | | Delivered). 
| ran 
iets 
Manager. 
‘* Secretary. 
Dated...... 





COAL SUPPLIES TO GAS-WORKS IN SCOTLAND. 


At a Meeting of the Management Committee of the District Execu- 
tive Board for Scotland of the National Gas Council, held in Glasgow 
last Wednesday, a Committee was appointed to act as a deputation to 
Sir Adam Nimmo, the Chairman of the District Coal and Coke Sup- 
plies Committee for Scotland, in order to lay before him the present 
position with regard to coal in Scottish gas-works, and to endeavour 
to secure better supplies and larger stocks. 


This step doubtless arose out of a letter from Sir Adam Nimmo ap- 
pearing in the “ Glasgow Herald” for Jan. 14, in which he said there 
is no room for any anxiety in regard to supplies of coal to meet all 
necessary home requirements. He, however, went on to say: The 
quantity of available coal for domestic and industrial use is in the 
main governed by the transport facilities at the disposal of the railway 
companies ; and the situation in this respect, in certain directions, is 
not free from considerable difficulty. 


THE CasE FOR THE GAs UNDERTAKINGS. 
In reply to this, the case for the gas undertakings was convincingly 


put in the following letter by Mr. J. W. Napier, of Alloa, which was 
published in the same paper on Jan. 19: 


The letter of information from Sir Adam Nimmo, on behalf of the 
District Coal Supplies Committee of Scotland—stating, in effect, that 
there need be no anxiety in regard to supplies of coal for industrial re- 
quirements—will not be accepted as wholly satisfactory. If immediate 
past experience is to be taken as evidence of the situation that is likely 
to continue, then the optimistic assurances offered by Sir Adam will be 
damped-down by experiences of an opposite kind. 

Supplies to numerous gas-works, concerning which I can speak with 
definite knowledge, have shown serious shortage during the current 
winter months, as regards providing a reasonable factor of safety in coal 
stocks, bearing in view the responsibility of authorities to maintain the 
gas supply. The quality of coal supplied is an aspect of the situation 
which Sir Adam most carefully avoids making reference to, but which 
has created anxious and serious times for those in charge of gas-works ; 
while consumers of gas for domestic use have suffered as a consequence 
of the coal supplied being inferior, and, in some instances, totally un- 
suited for gas manufacture. Gas authorities, company and municipal, 
have experienced serious and unwarranted financial loss directly re- 
sulting from the bad quality of coal. But this it is not intended to 
enlarge upon at the moment. 


It is quite true, as Sir Adam explains, that the deliveries of coal are 
largely governed by the transport facilities given by the railway com- 
panies; and so far as this cause gives proper explanation of the 
shortage, the District Supplies Committee must rightly be held blame- 
less. The part failure of the transport authority, however, does not ex- 
plain the critical position of not a few gas-works at the present time. 

The following are examples which came under my notice a few days 
ago; and I cite them as evidence, and beg of Sir Adam an explanation. 
A town, situated in Fife, the county of rich output of coal, with a 
population of 8000, found the stock of coal at the gas-works completely 
exhausted at 2 a.m., while the stock of gas in the holders was sufficient 
to last for a few hoursonly. Gas-making had entirely stopped. One 
other town in Fife, with a gas-works supplying a community of over 
10,000, had barely three days’ stock of coal; and no assurance can be 








got that su‘ficient supplies will be forthcoming. Frequent applications 
for assistance and for increased supplies have been made to the Coal 
Supplies Committee by the management of the gas-works referred to. 
The two companies concerned have now been compelled to place their 
position before the Coal Controller in London. _ 

The particular part of Sir Adam’s letter which gives one pardonable 
difficulty in accepting is the assurance he seeks to give in his statement 
as to the effect of exports upon inland requirements. ‘The Com- 
mittee provide for the export of the surplus coal remaining after the 
whole inland demand has been fully met ; and consequently neither 
the domestic nor industrial users of coal need be in any doubt as to 
the provision of necessary requirements, so long as these requirements 
are fully known.” This reading is delightful, and one pauses in front 
of it, If surplus coal only is exported, what is the cause of small 
stocks and shortage of supplies to gas-works? The Coal Supplies 
Commitiee are quite prepared, as they have already done in my own 
case, to supply export coal to gas-works. The irony of the situation 
in the case of the gas-works referred to with its stock of coal exhausted 
and gas-making stopped, is observed when it is stated that trains of 
wagons of coal have passed within a few hundred yards of the works, 
the coal being destined for shipment. The requirements of this works 
were fully known to the Supplies Committee. 

I have adduced the above evidence, not in the interests of any one 
gas-works, which might be considered an exception, but on behalf of 
many gas undertakings in Scotland, both large and small, with the 
sole purpose in view of directing the personal attention of Sir Adam 
Nimmo to the matter of gas-works supplies. Gas-works, by reason of 
their scientific use of fuel in the production of gas for domestic use 
and for various highly important industrial needs, and the fact that 
they serve public utility requirements, have a first claim upon the 
Supplies Committee. This is the more so, as gas-works do not burn 
coal to destruction, as do most other industries, but provide valuable 
residuals—tar, ammonia, &c., and also coke, which itself is a fuel. 


<a 
—_- 


PRICE OF GAS IN EDINBURGH. 





In the “ Journat ” for the oth ult. (p. 554) it was stated that a report 
was to be prepared by the Treasurer of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas 
Commissioners as to the price of gas in Edinburgh as compared with 
that in other towns. From a statement recently issued to the Press, 
it appears that reports were also submitted by the Engineers. In 
moving the adoption of the statement, the Convener of the Works 
Committee (Mr. Jas. Stewart) said that he hoped its publication would 
satisfy the consumers that the work and administration were carried 
out in an efficient and satisfactory manner. The Edinburgh expendi- 
ture is then compared with that of Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, and 
Sunderland. 

In the course of the statement, the Commissioners observe that the 
reports reveal that the cost of gas compares favourably with that in 
the towns named. It is difficult to compare the cost exactly in various 
towns, as conditions are not the same. For example, Edinburgh sup- 
plies and fits gas appliances free; others make a charge for hire, or 
for fitting ; while some charge meter-rents. Further, some towns have 
benefited by the war through large increases in the output of gas. In 
Edinburgh, the output has remained practically stationary. 

The quality of the gas is also an important consideration. Some 
works, owing to the type of plant in use, were able to obtain a higher 
yield of gas of lower quality than in Edinburgh. Another factor to 
be kept in view is the condition of the works. Owing to the war 
many undertakings were unable, in consequence of a shortage of 
materials and labour, to keep their apparatus in thorough repair ; and 
therefore the charges for maintenance are relatively small. As regards 
the Granton works, these have been maintained in first-class order, 
primarily owing to foresight in securing an adequate stock of all kinds 
of materials. 

It is when rates and taxes, annuities, interest, sinking and reserve 
fund contributions, and superannuation and war service allowances— 
matters practically beyond the Commissioners’ control—are taken into 
account that the principal reason for the higher price is discovered. 
During the last financial year these items amounted to 22°25d. per 
tooo c.ft. compared with 7°41d. in Aberdeen, and 9°39d. in Glasgow. 
The heavy outlays for annuities, interest, &c., are due to the circum- 
stances of the old works at Edinburgh and Leith, which were acquired 
in 1888, becoming worn-out and obsolete, and therefore necessitating 
new works at Granton. 

The cost of gas in 1913-14 was 2s. 10°04d. per 1000 c.ft.; the esti- 
mated cost for 1919-20 is 4s. 11°76d.—an increase of 2s. 1°72d. With 
regard to the present price, the Commissioners point out: (1) That 
the last increase from 5s. to 5s. 8d. affects only the second half of the 
current year; (2) that gas used for power, public lighting, and other 
special purposes is sold at lower prices; and (3) that discounts are 
allowed to large consumers. For these reasons the estimated revenue 
from gas for the current year works out at an average over the twelve 
months of 5s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft., as compared with the estimated cost 
of 4s. 11°76d. The difference of 3:24d. is required to meet, in part, 
the deficits in the years 1917-18 and 1918-19. 

The Commissioners conclude their statement by remarking that, on 
account of the reduction of tos. per ton in the price of coal for 
domestic use, they hope to be able, at the close of the current quarter, 
to make a substantial rebate to consumers of gas for domestic pur- 
poses. They also contemplate, in the event of no heavy and unforeseen 
additional outlays being necessary, and the consumption of gas being 
maintained, to be in a position to reduce the price to all consumers 
after the close of the current financial year. 


a= 
——— 


Lanark Gas-Works Extensions.—At Lanark the Gas Manager 
(Mr. J. Stewart) recommends the Corporation Committee to add to 
the plant, and modernize the gas-works. The estimated outlay is 
fully £20,000. Vertical retorts are desired; and a new coal-store is 
to be erected, and a boiler, exbauster, and engine provided. 
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GREATER EDINBURGH. 


Gas Commissioners Approve of Amalgamation. 

At a Special Meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners 
on the igth inst., Lord Provost Chesser moved approval of the 
draft Provisional Order for the extension of the city boundaries, &c., 
in so far as it related to the Commissioners, 


Bailie Robertson, in seconding, said that if the Corporation secured 
their Order, the Gas Commission would, in a sense, disappear; but 
the personnel would probably be retained under the name oF the Gas 
Committee. The Works Committee and the Finance and Law Com- 
mittee would also probably be continued, with this essential difference 
that, instead of reporting to themselves as Commissioners, they would 
report to the Corporation. In this way the representatives of the 
people would have more control over an industry in which they were 
extremely interested. 

Provost Lindsay (Leith) moved that the Commissioners petition 
against the Order, as far as it affected their constitution. If he had 
been appealing to a body of gentlemen open to conviction, he would 
have brought forward arguments ; but he knew perfectly well that the 
members of the Corporation of Edinburgh were there as delegates from 
the Town Council to carry the motion. 

Mr. Harvey (Leith), in seconding, said he saw in the dissolution of 
the Commission a grave threat to the power of the Leith people to 
make their views on gas matters heard impartially. The Leith gas 
consumers would lose their Jocus. 

On a vote being taken, 16 voted in favour of amalgamation, and 7 
against. 

COMPENSATION TO EXISTING OrFicERs, &c. 

The following particulars with reference to the compensation of ex- 

isting officers, Xc., have been extracted from the Draft Order: 


The Corporation may abolish the office of any officer whose office 
they may deem unnecessary ; but such officer shall be entitled to com- 
pensation under this Order, provided that, for the purposes of this 
sub-section, any officer who accepts office under the Corporation, and 
whose services are dispensed with or whose salary is reduced by the 
Corporation within five years from the passing of this Order, other- 
wise than on the ground of misconduct, shall be deemed to have 
suffered a direct pecuniary loss in consequence of the Order. 

Every officer declared by this Order to be entitled to compensation, 
and every other officer who, by virtue of anything done in pursuance 
or in consequence of this Order, suffers any direct pecuniary loss by 
abolition of office, or by diminution or loss of salary or fees, shall be 
entitled to have compensation paid to him for such loss by the Cor- 
poration, regard being had to the terms and conditions on which the 
appointment was made, and to all other circumstances of the case ; 
and the compensation shall (except as may be otherwise agreed between 
any such officer and the Corporation) be ascertained by an arbiter to 
be nominated by the Secretary for Scotland: Provided that the non- 
acceptance of any office shall not be a bar to the right of any officer to 
compensation. 


a 
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ASSOCIATION OF STATUTORY INSPECTORS OF GAS- 
METERS. 





Meeting in Manchester. 
The Council of the Association met onthe 16th inst., at the Gas- 
Meter Testing Station, London Road, Manchester, and lunched with 
the Justices Gas-Meter Testing Commitiee. 


The Chairman of the Justices Committee (Mr. H. H. Barrow) ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the members of the Council on behalf of 
himself and his Committee, and expressed the wish that the Council’s 
deliberations that day might go far in helping to get the old and anti- 
quated Act of 1859 superseded. In the unavoidable absence of the 
Chairman of the Council (Mr. G. Hume, City of London), Mr. S, B. 
Langlands, of Glasgow, undertook the duties of Chairman. He thanked 
the Manchester City Justices for so generously entertaining them that 
day, and for their support. Hecould not help thinking how fortunate 
their Inspector (Mr. S. Dyson) was in having so practical and sympa- 
thetic a Committee, of which their testing station stood as admirable 
testimony. 

During the reception proceedings, an interesting informal exchange 
of views arose, resulting from a request from the Justices for an expres- 
sion of opinion respecting the index test. The business of the day, 
however, was not to make any definite decisions as to desirable amend- 
ments in the law as to the testing of gas-meters, but to consider the 
different suggestions and refer the whole to a Sub-Committee. 

A General Purposes Committee was appointed, consisting of Mr. S. 
Dyson (Manchester) as Chairman, with Mr. S. B, Langlands (Glas- 
gow), Mr. W. T. Denton (Newcastle), Mr. Kenyon (Sheffield), Chair- 
man of Council and Secretary, to consider the different suggestions, 
ascertain if the Board of Trade would receive a deputation from the 
Association, and report preparatory to the general meeting to be held 
on or about June 2 next, in London. In view of this arrangement the 
Council did not come to a definite decision respecting the index test ; 
but it was considered to be within the range of practicability and toler- 
able cost, and desirable. The means by which it could be best carried 
out, however, were not discussed. 

The Council also considered the question of stamping fees. This 
may not be regarded as affecting the responsibility of inspectors; but 
experience has shown that where the administration of the Act 
becomes a charge on a district, it has its effect on procedure. The 
Council were of the opinion the fees chargeable should be doubled. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. Coe) read a letter he had received from the 
Institution of Gas Engineers expressing a desire for inter-representation 
on this important matter of desirable amendments in the law relating 
to the testing of gas-meters, which was welcomed. The Council felt 
that, by interchange of views between the different parties concerned, 





a justifiable solution of this somewhat controvertible matter of meter 
testing could be arrived at. 
So far, it has been decided to invite one or two members of adminis- 
iil authorities to accompany their inspector to the meeting next 
une. 


— 


RECORD GAS OUTPUTS AT PORTSMOUTH. 








Records were established by the Portsea Is!and Gas Light Company 
in regard to output and make of gas last month. 


During Christmas week all previous records were exceeded, and the 
greatest amount of gas ever sent out in one day was recorded—namely, 
7,853,000 c.ft. on Christmas Day, which is greater than the previous 
year by 1,500,000 c.ft. The output for the seven days ending Dec. 25 
equalled 48,750,000. c.ft., or fully 18 p.ct. over the corresponding 
week of the previous year. The total gas made for the year 1919 was 
1,932,312,000 C.ft., or 12°96 p.ct. increase over the previous year, The 
largest hourly delivery from gasholders was 808,000 c.ft.; and it is 
interesting to note that this delivery took place during the cooking 
period— namely, between 12 and1 p.m, There were nocomplaints of 
insufficient pressure ; and the records showed that in no district of the 
Company’s area of supply has the pressure been less than the statu- 
tory 14-in. water-gauge, while most times it was not less than 2 in. 

These figures clearly indicate the very urgent need for the new 
carbonizing plant at Hilsea, Messrs. Woodall-Duckham have large 
quantities of steelwork and fire-clay goods on the site; but castings 
had been seriously delayed by the recent moulders’ strike. 


> 
— 


BRITISH CYANIDES COMPANY, LTD. 





New Capital Requirements. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the British Cyanides Company, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday last at the Cannon Street Hotel—Mr. 
C. F. Rowse. (the Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The SecretTARY having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The CuairMan said the object of the meeting was to pass the neces- 
sary resolution to increase the capital of the Company to £450,000, by 
the creation of 100,000 new shares of {1 each. It was proposed to 
offer to the shareholders one share for two at 35s. This issue had 
been underwritten ; so that its success was assured. The new capital 
was due entirely to the rapid expansion of the Company’s business, 
and the necessity for increasing the plant to enable them to cope with 
it. One of the first lessons taught them by the war was the great 
difficulties to which their staff was put through lack of satisfactory offices 
and research accommodation. At the earliest possible moment, there- 
fore, they obtained the necessary plans for a thoroughly up-to-date office 
building and research laboratories; and these were now practically 
complete. He felt sure they would quickly feel the benefit of the im- 
proved control which would inevitably result from this reorganization. 
Although they had studied economy in every possible direction in the 
erection of the building, it required considerable expenditure. They 
had also found it absolutely essential, in order to meet the changing 
requirements of their business, both greatly to extend their Popes Lane 
factory and to alter the arrangements at Tat Bank. He made fairly 
regular visits to their works, and was therefore in a position to tell 
them that, notwithstanding the fact that work carried out under exist- 
ing conditions was very expensive, the two works which they now had 
at Popes Lane and Tat Bank more than adequately represent the 
capital which had been invested in their erection. All this work’ had 
naturally taken a considerable amount of capital, and a very great 
sum of money had already been expended in payment for the works 
completed ; while, in addition to the works in hand, they had also to 
look to thefuture. In this respect they had the important question of 
raw materials. They were carrying out most important work with the 
view to the solution of this very essential matter ; and the Board asa 
whole had the greatest confidence in the result of the efforts that were 
now being made in this direction. Success would mean an immediate 
development on new lines for the production of raw material ; and it 
was avery important fact that they had ample accommodation at their 
Popes Lane factory to carry out any extensions required for this pur- 
pose. They had decided to liquidate the boilermakers' business of 
Fred. Danks, Ltd., while second-hand plant and machinery were keenly 
in demand. By so doing, they would release for the manufacture of 
chemicals the large building in which the boilermakers’ plant was 
housed. The erection of a building of this type was one of the most 
difficult matters at present, and its existence was a great asset to the 
Company. He proposed that the capital of the Company be increased 
to £450,000 by creating 100,000 new ordinary shares of £1 each. 

Sir ArtHUR DvucxuaM, K.C.B., in seconding the resolution, said 
that, like the Chairman, he had paid many visits to the works, and he 
could assure them that the whole development of the work there had 
been on the best and most economical lines, and that the promise of 
the future was really_good. The various processes which had been 
carried through were more or less new—caused by the war; and the 
way the staff had tackled them and overcome the difficulties was very 
creditable and should bring them considerable proserity. The new 
offices would be a great success and a great assistance. The extra 
accommodation would certainly result in better work and in much more 
work being done in the factory. With regard to raw materials, tlic 
Managing Director, perhaps, could speak better than he could. If the 
work being carried out was-the success they anticipated, undoubtedly 
it would put the Company into a very satisfactory position. 

Mr. KENNETH M, Cuance, the Managing Directer, referred to the 
forecast which he made at the annual general meeting of the Company 
about six months ago. At that time the whole chemical trade of the 
country was in the doldrums; and, although there were, even then, 
some signs of recovery, he ventured to forecast that, until the August 
holidays were over, recovery would not be substantial, but that busi- 
ness would increase at a rapid rate after that time. The one thing he 
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did not anticipate was the extraordinary rapidity with which the whole 
aspect of the chemical trade in this country had completely changed 
round within the short space of a few weeks in September last. So 
far as they were concerned, the result had been that for the few 
specialities for which there was always a demand throughout the worst 
of the slump, they were unprepared for the flood of orders which fell 
upon them, and of the others the stocks that they had accumulated 
were very soon exhausted. In the meantime, however, the extensions 
which they had put in hand in anticipation of heavy demands had been 
rapidly pushed on to completion, and with the new money which the 
shareholders were asked to authorize the alterations to the Tat Bank 
factory, which the extensions at the Pope Lane factory had rendered 
possible, could be carried through, and they would be in a position to 
double or treble their output of many of the chemicals they were at 
present making. The two problems which now confronted them were 
to provide for all time ample and cheap supplies of the two essential 
raw materials which were the mainstay of their business—namely, 
cyanogen and potash. They were constantly at work on these problems. 
The outlook for both was extremely promising ; and if and when they 
were secured, the Company could not fail to take a proud position 
among the greatest cheaniont concerns in this country. 

The CnHatrman, ia reply to a question, stated that renunciation 
letters would be issued to shareholders, in accordance with the usual 
requirements of the Stock Exchange. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The CHaAtRMAN next proposed a resolution making certain alterations 
in the Articles of Association, which, he explained, were necessary in 
order to enable the Company to obtain an official quotation on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Mr. CuAncE seconded the resolution, which was also unanimously 
adopted. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the Chairman and Directors. 


—- 
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HISTORY OF NEW YORK GAS SUPPLY. 





The history of gas lighting in New York is briefly recounted, in 
readable style, by Mr. Robert E. Livingston, in the pages of the 
“Evening Post ” of that city. 


Drawing attention to one of the branch offices of the New York 
Consolidated Gas Company, he says this was one of the original 
offices of the New York Gas Light Company. The brick building 
that has been used all these years as a gas office was in the first place 
New York’s leading Quakerchurch, This building, it is expected, will 
soon be demolished, and the site will be used for a substantial build- 
ing that will afford better accommodation for the immense business 
that is done in the office by the Consolidated Gas Company. With 
the exception of a new front, the quaint, low, red-bricked building, 
with its peaked roof, exists to-day almost exactly as it did whenit was 
the sanctuary of the Society of Friends. 

Just how it came about that the New York Gas Light Company 
succeeded the Society of Friends in the occupancy of the old church 
edifice is not altogether clear. 

It is 96 years since the first gas company in the city received its 
charter. It was the New York Gas Light Company ; and it was estab- 
lished “ for the purpose of better lighting the said city and the buildings, 
manufactories, and houses therein.” This pioneer gas corporation 
was given the right “ to manufacture, make, and sell gas, to be made 
of coal, oil, tar, peat, pitch, or turpentine or other materials.” There 
were 17,000 houses in the city in 1822, when a group of men put their 
heads together and decided that gas could be made and sold. The 
first gas-works were built in Centre Street, not far from the Tombs. 
The city’s population was 150,000. Samuel Leggett, a Quaker, was 
the first President of the first Gas Company. An ‘Evening Post” 
editorial on May 12, 1824, said: “‘The plans for the buildings which 
are to be erected at the corner of Hester and Collect Streets have been 
completed ; and advertisements will shortly appear for estimates of 
the work, to be completed within a given period. Owing to the diffi- 
culty of procuring an American vessel in an English port, the gas- 
pipes which were contracted for to be landed here have not yet 
arrived. But the agents in London have chartered the ‘ Mary of 
Bristol ' for the express purpose of bringing them out ; and her arrival 
may be hourly expected.” The buildings referred to were the first 
gas-works to be built, and they were used for twenty-seven years. The 
pach of the gas business requiring larger works, the plant was finally 
moved. 

Another interesting feature of the gas business at that time is illus- 
trated by a bill of 1827. The price of the commodity was on the 
100 c.ft. basis, instead of 1000 c.ft. as to-day. The price was at the 
rate of $10 per 1000 c.ft. The consumer was charged a rental for 
the meter ; and the gas fixtures—then owned by the Company—were 
rented to the consumer. 

It was from the small beginning, as sketched here, that the enor- 
mous organization as it exists to-day came into existence. There are 
now 1800 miles of gas-mains under the streets of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and thousands of miles of service-pipes connecting the mains 
with the buildings. More than 900,000 gas-meters are in use in the 
two boroughs, At the works of the Astoria Light, Heat, and Power 
Company stands a gasholder with a capacity of 15 million c.ft.—the 
largest in the world. Gas-mains connecting with the Bronx are 6 ft. 
in diameter—also the largest in the world. The plants of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company and its affiliated gas companies have provided the 
world record daily output of gas—160,327,000 c.ft, That was on 
Thursday, Dec. 18 last. No company ever produced so much for one 
day’s consumption. 

During the present season, the Consolidated Gas Company have 
done an enormous business, not only in the sale of gas heaters and 
radiators, but in the installation of private gas-heating plants in resi- 
dences and large’ buildings: There has also been'an unusual and 
enormous demand for lighting fixtures’ of'all kinds. The Company 
are now losing $18,000 a day, so it was recently testified, due’to the 





inadequacy of the 80c. price, which the Company claim is confiscatory, 
and are now contesting in the United States District Court. This 
enormous loss is the result of the tremendous increase in the costs of 
labour and materials. 

—_— SO 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Jan. 26. 

The tone of the London market for tar products is buoyant. It is 
stated that 1oos. per ton has been paid for pitch; and the market still 
shows a rising tendency. Creosote is firm at about 9d. per gallon net 
in bulk ; and all descriptions of tar oil are in strong demand. There 
is a considerable amount of inquiry for tar for road work ; but makers 
are disinclined to commit themselves forward except at a premium in 
value. Pure benzol and pure toluol are steady at about 3s. per gallon ; 
solvent naphtha being about 3s. 6d. per gallon. Sixty’s crude carbolic 
acid is about 3s. 6d. per gallon, casks free. Naphthalenes are advan 
ing in sympathy with the rise in creosote. 

In sulphate of ammonia, there is nothing new to report. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Jan. 26, 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 56s. 9d. to Gts. 9d. Pitch, East Coast, 97s. 6d. to 
102s. 6d. per ton f.a.s.; West Coast—Manchester, 85s. to gos. ; Liver- 
pool, 85s, to gos. ; Clyde, 97s. 64, to 102s. 6d. nominal, Benzol go p.ct., 
North, 1s. 11d, to 2s.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., rs, 2d. to 1s, 3d. 
naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 1s. 1od. to 2s. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. rd. to 2s. 2d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 94d. to 10d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 3s. 1d. 
to 3s. 3d. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. 7d. to 2s. 9d. Creosote, in 
buik, North, liquid, 7d. to 74d.; salty, 63d. to 7d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 7}d. to 73d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. 
Naphthalene, £18 to £22; salts, £6 1os. to £7 10s., bags included. 
Anthracene, “A” quality, 74d. to 8d. per minimum 40 pet.; ‘B”’ 
quality, nominal. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


Although the tendency is towards a higher level, some hesitation is 
to be noted, Pitch remains very firm in London, and Provincial rates 
have been moved up to London level. Shipments last year were over 
650,000 tons; and a large business is still being done. South Wales 
buyers are paying 105s., although the sellers’ idea is about 5s. per ton 
more than this. Carbolic acids are fairly good; byt there does 
not seem to be very much new business about. Exports are still being 
made, and there is no confirmation of rumours that this trade was to 
be restricted. Naphthas have developed strength, particularly the 
solvent, and very little is on offer; the demand consequently being 
unsatisfied. Naphthalenes are unchanged, yet the demand for crudes 
is not quite so heavy. Creosote is active, and benzol continues to 
move well on the prospective advance in petrol prices. Intermediates 
are scarce, and makers are well sold forward, 

Latest quotations are as follows : 

Benzol : 90% London 2s. to 2s, 2d., North 1s. 11d. to 2s.; 50-90% 
Is. 9d. to 2s. London, 1s. 104d. North; crude, 60-65°% 1s. 5d. to 
Is. 7d.; pure, 3s. per gallon naked. 

Crude Tar: London, 50s. to 55s.; Midlands, 50s.; North, 50s. per 
ton ex works. Refined tar, 32s. 6d. per barrel (free) on rail. 

Pitch : London, 95s. per ton; East Coast, 87s. to 95s. per ton; 
West Coast, gos. to 92s. 6d., with Manchester gos. per ton, and Glas- 
gow 92s. 6d. per ton; South Wales, 105s. per ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: London, 3s. 6d. Provinces average 3s. 4d. per 
gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked, 9d.; North, 84d. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 2s. 6d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined, £23 per ton nominal; crude, /8 to /11, 
according to quality. 

Toluol : Naked, 2s. 9d. per gallon nominal. North, 2s. 7d. Pure, 3s. 

Creosote: London, 7#d.; North, 74d. to 7$d.; heavy oil, 6d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene : 40-45%, 9d. per unit per cwt, 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 10s, per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Aniline Oil: 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per Ilb., drums free. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 38. to 3s. 3d.; 97-99%, 3s. 3d. to 3s. Od. per 
gallon ex works London, f.o.b. other ports. 

Carbolic Acid: Crude 60%, 3s. 3d. per gallon ; crystals 40%, Is. to 
1s, 2d. per Ib. 





Suiphate of Ammonia. 


There is a very good demand for this material, and farmers are 
taking up practically the whole output; very little being left for 
export. It would be unwise to dismiss the synthetic manufacturing 
processes with contempt after the suggestions contained in the Nitrogen 
Products Committee’s report that prices of £6 to £8 per ton may be 
expected in future for nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. It 
is certain that the Claude process, and probable that the Haber pro- 
cess, will shortly be operated here. No definite announcement has 

et been made as to where the first unit for the production of ammonia 
. the Claude process is to be set up; but there is reason to believe 
that it will be on the banks of the Derwent between Camerton and 
Broughton Cross. 

In America, the demand is very active, and prices are still in favour 
of makers. Little has been done in export trade there, as it is reported 
that producers do not care to give quotations. 
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Action against the Alliance and Dublin Gas Company. 


In the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice of Ireland, 
Dublin, before Mr. Justice Gordon, in the action of Sarah Winder, 
suing by her father, Samuel Winder, of Hanover Street, against the 
Alliance and Dublin Gas Company, Mr, Geoghegan applied for an 
order to have a consent made a rule of Court. The action was, 
he said, to recover damages for personal injuries sustained by the 
plaintiff, a child, owing to the alleged negligence of the defendants in 
leaving a dangerous truck or trolley on the public road at Sir John 
Rogerson’s Qaay. The consent provided for the settlement of the 
action by the payment by defendants of £150, as well as medical 
expenses and costs. His Lordship received the consent, and made it 
a rule of Court, 


<a 
— 


Nottingham Gas Staff Organization. 


A significant indication of the changing trend of methods of organi- 
zation upon the part of members of Corporation engineering and 
clerical staffs is afforded by what has occurred recently in Nottingham, 
where 95 out of 97 of such officials hitherto belonging to the Municipal 
Officers’ Guild have seceded from that body and joined the National 
Union of General Workers—the District Secretary of which (Mr. 
Arthur Hayday, M.P.) has within the last few days submitted, upon 
their behalf, an application for a new scale of pay. Many of the 
skilled assistants, including clerks in the gas office, complain that they 
are now receiving less than the labourers in the department whose 
wages they handle ; and to speed-up a settlement of grievances, which, 
it is complained, has been too long delayed, they have now turned 
from the slower methods of the Municipal Officers’ Guild to the direct 
line of action favoured by the other organization. Under the suggested 
scale presented by Mr. Hayday, {90 a year, with a war bonus of £78, 
as at present, is being asked for in regard to employees at the age of 
21, rising to £140, with a bonus in addition, after ten years’ service, 
then by annual increments of f10, up to twenty years’ service, and 
afterwards by {10 every two years. A chief accounts clerk would 
thus receive £340, and a chief draughtsman £310: and.it is being 
further asked that the maximum for prepayment collectors shall be 
raised to £180, plus the £78 bonus, with a minimum of £130, plus 
bonus, for new appointments. The proposed new scale represents an 
increase on present rates, including the bonus, of approximately £60 
at ten years’ service, £85 at twenty years, and £130 at thirty years, 


<i 
—— 


American Gas Association and Coal Diversion. 


Like this country, the United States have their coal problems— 
arising, in their case, mainly from the fuel shortage occasioned by 
reason of the long idleness of the coal miners. In these circum- 
stances, the American Gas Association are taking steps to frustrate 
any attempts that might be contemplated to divert gas coals to other 
uses. Company members of the Association have been notified that 
they should take prompt measures to resist any effort to take from 
them their supplies of coal; and bulletins have been prepared for 
publication in the newspaper Press. The first of these states that the 
effort to conserve the fuel supply of the nation has the hearty approval 
of the Association, which represents the majority of the gas interests 
of the country. There are 45 millions of people in the United States 
who are either wholly or in part dependent upon gas for cooking, 
lighting, or heating. Gas companies will do their full part in the 
observance of measures leading to coal conservation. “Since the 
importance of the service rendered to the public by gas companies 
puts them on the preferential list of industries whose fuel needs must 
be taken care of, no serious curtailment of the gas supply for domestic 
uses is anticipated during the present fuel scarcity.’’ The Director of 
“the Division of Purchases of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, writing to the Secretary of the National Committee on Gas and 
Electric Service, says the Department have had instructions in effect 
since the beginning of the present emergency that gas coal should be 
conserved for the use of gas-making companies. To these instructions 
has now been added “that railroads serving mines producing gas coal 
will designate gas coal on mine way-bills, in order that it may be 
readily identified at time of diversion, and conserved as far as possible 
for gas-making purposes only.” As to this, the American Gas Associa- 
tion remark that with such information at hand, gas companies are in 
a position to take strong measures locally to prevent the diversion 
of gas coals. It appears that estimates made in 1918 by the Fuel 
Administration’s Bureau of Gas Plants, indicated that the universal 
adoption of a 528 B.Th.U. standard for artificial gas would result in a 
saving of bituminous coal at the rate of 700,000 tons per annum, and 
a further saving of gas oil at the yearly rate of 2,333,000 barrels, 
besides an appreciable saving in transportation. 


_—e 
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Meter Charges at Bacup —The Bacup Profiteering Committee 
have resolved that the Town Council should be requested to consider 
the question of increased meter-rents levied by the Rossendale Union 
Gas Company, with a view to testing their authority to make such 
charges without agreement with the consumers. The Rawtenstall 
General Purposes Committee have also resolved to approach the Bacup 
Corporation for the formation of a joint deputation of representatives 
of the two boroughs to wait upon the Gas Company relative to the 
point at issue. 

Loss on the Oldham Gas Undertaking.—Mr. E. Parry (Com- 
mercial Superintendent) informed the Oldham Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee at a meeting last Wednesday that, what with the increases of 
wages and the high cost of materials, he did not think the Committee 
would come out with a loss of less than £10,000, and it might easily 
be as much as £15,000. The department, he said, were already 
charging the maximum amount permitted to trade consumers; and 
the only way in which they could at present get more from them would 
be by reducing the discount allowed. If necessary, they would have 
to take steps to obtain a Provisional Order permitting them to increase 


Redcar Gas-Works Purchase Question. 


The petition having been duly deposited, the poll of Redcar rate- 
payers on the question of the proposed purchase by the Council of 
the gas-works will be taken Feb. 4. Both sides are organizing a 
vigorous campaign. Eleven members of the Council who voted for 
the proposal have issued a statement in which they express themselves 
as satisfied that there is no possibility of any charge upon the rates in 
consequence of the town acquiring control of the gas supply on the 
terms provisionally arranged with the Gas Company ; but that, on the 
contrary, there is every probability of the price of gas being lower than 
it would be if the supply were allowed to remain in private hands. 
It is pointed out that during the past ten years the profits of the under- 
taking continued to increase, and in 1918 were £3229 more than in 1908. 
It is also stated that in the same period the Company, after paying all 
expenses, dividends, &c., had £59,084 available out of profits tospend 
on the plant. On this basis, it is calulated that, if the undertaking 
were purchased for the town, there would be available, after paying 
interest and redemption, a sum of £8000 for upkeep and improvement 
of plant, f/us the amount of income-tax, The desirability of purchas- 
ing at the present time is emphasized in the circular. Reasons urged 
are the prospects of big developments in the district, the hope of a 
cheap supply of coke-oven gas in the near future, and the fact that the 
Board of Trade have agreed, by raising the present standard prices of 
gas, to give relief to gas companies for the increased cost of coal and 
labour, all of which, if the town failed to purchase, would place the 
Company in a much stronger position. 


tin. 
oP - 


Vertical Retorts Recommended at Kirkcaldy. 


The Kirkcaldy Town Council, at their January meeting, approved of 
a decision of the Gas Committee to appoint a Sub-Committee to visit 
various gas-works where different types of vertical retorts are in opera- 
tion, with instructions to subsequently invite tenders, and to submit a 
full report on the whole matter tothe Committee. This determination 
was arrived at by the Committee after discussing a comprehensive re- 
port by Mr. James Kincaid (the Gas Manager) advocating the intro- 
duction of vertical retorts, the financial benefits from which he sum- 
marizes as follows: The annual saving in coal, £5763 ; in carbonizing 
costs, £1808 ; in maintenance, £298—{£7869; deduct reduced revenue 
from coke, £1069; net annual saving, £6800. If the pre-war produc- 
tion of the works was calculated upon, the annual saving over present 
rates would be £9040. The estimated cost of the vertical installation, 
according to plans he had prepared, was £51,350, the interest and sink- 
ing fund for which would represent an annual charge of £3850, leaving 
a profit based on last year’s production of £2950, or on the 1913-14 
production of £5190. Every £460 saved would permit of a reduction 
of 1d. per roco c.ft. of gas sold. The estimated cost of immediate new 
works on a fresh site was £124,000, the only additional benefit from 
which would be a saving of £966 in cartage. Comparing the two 
schemes on the 1918-19 output, the result would be: Immediate re- 
construction, annual credit balance, £2950, equal to 6:4d. per tooo c ft. 
sold ; immediate new works, annual debit balance, £1534, being a loss 
equal to 3°3d. per 1000 c.ft. sold. Taking the new figures on the 
1913-14 Output, the results would be: Reconstruction, annual credit 
balance, £5190, equal to 11°2 per 1000 c.ft.; new works, annual credit 
balance, £1080, equal to 2°3d. per 1000.c.ft. The consumers in Kirk- 
caldy paid in 1918-19 Is. 0°37d. per tooo c.ft. more to meet capital 
charges than the average of twelve towns named in the report; and 
the necessity to proceed with the scheme involving the minimum of 
outlay was apparent. He trusted the report would convince the Com- 
mittee as to the desirability of proceeding without delay with the 
erection of vertical retorts. 





<< 
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Clitheroe Gas-Works Results.—For the past year, the Clitheroe 
Gas Department had an income of £17,667, against £15,804 for the 
previous year; and the gross profit was £2097. After making all 
allowances, there was a deficit on the year’s working of £89, provided 
out of the suspense account, in which there was a balance of £1670, 

Dublin Gas Workers.—The threatened strike of workers of the 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company was abandoned last 
week, as the result of a conference at which Mr. O'Hanlon, of the 
Ministry of Labour, presided. Terms were proposed on behalf of the 
Company, which were accepted by the men. The highest rate of 
increase is 16s. per week, and the lowest gs.; and the new rate is to 
date from Oct. ro. 


Edinburgh Boundaries Provisional Order.—In connection with 
the promotion of a Provisional Order by the Edinburgh Corporation 
to extend the city boundaries, a report has been prepared by the Gas 
Engineer and Manager (Mr. A. Masterton), showing that the proposed 
extension would involve an outlay of fully £38,703 for new gas-mains. 
An additional £1150 would be required to be expended where tramway 
tracks pass over existing gas-mains. 

Quality of Bideford Gas.—The Bideford Town Council, at their 
last meeting, renewed the contract made with the Gas Company 
for the lighting of the streets. Mr. F. T. Upton said he thought the 
charges high, considering how poor was the quality of the gas sup- 
plied. The lighting of Bideford was a by-word among their neigh- 
bours, and a cause of great dissatisfaction in the town. They were 
compelled to renew the contract, because there was no alternative ; 
but he thought the Company should give better value for the money 
spent on the lighting of the streets. Mr. S. R. Chope said the fault 
was not entirely with the Gas Company, ‘who had expressed regret at 
the poor quality of the gas. They explained that they had to use any 
coal that was sent them ; and for gas-making purposes it was far below 
the pre-war standard. Not only was the quality poor, but the sup- 
plies were small and irregular. Unless they had a supply by rail in 
the course of the next week, there was danger that the town would be 
without gas. The Mayor (Mr. Adams) said he had sympathy with the 
Gas Company. He was told that there had been two Bideford vessels 
waiting for seven weeks in the Mersey for coal cargoes, and unable to 
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Greenock Gas-Works Expenditure.—The Greenock Town Council 
are borrowing £58,000 to provide additional plant for the gas-works. 
The scheme of development has been planned, and an early com- 
mencement will be made. 


Capital Requirements at Glasgow.—It was stated by Bailie 
Renfrew, of Glasgow, that it will require {1,000,000 expenditure 
during the next twelve months to carry out developments at the Cor- 
poration gas-works at Provan. With the new vertical retorts, the 


revenue obtained from the sale of residuals will, it is expected, be 
doubled. 


Gas-Meter Testing in Canada.—According to the report for the 
fiscal year 1918-19 of Mr. Ormond Higman, Chief Engineer of the 
Electricity and Gas Inspection Services at Ottawa, the number of gas 
meters tested was 73,324, a decrease of 1842 when compared with the 
previous year. During the war, the inspection work fell off consider- 


_ ably, due mainly to the difficulty experienced by the companies in 


procuring the necessary help to handle the meters. 


Demand for Gas at Fraserburg.—The report of the Gas Manager 
at Fraserburg shows that, unless a change of coal is arranged, it will 
be essential before next winter to make extensive alterations to meet 
the increased demand for gas. The increased output since May 16 
last, as compared with the previous year, is 4,360,000 c.ft. The con- 
sumption of gas is increasing at the rate of 20 p.ct.; and at present 
the whole carbonizing plant is working at its fullest capacity. 


Gas Pressures at Brierley Hill—For some time, the Brierley 
Hill Gas Company have had considerable difficulty in securing ade- 
quate supplies of coal; but up to the present a fair amount of pressure 
of gas has been maintained. Consumers were advised that during the 
week-end it might be necessary to reduce the pressure; but the reduc- 
tion was only toa very slight degree. In order to keep up the supply 
to the town, it is thought that the day pressure may have to be lowered 
somewhat, if the coal deliveries do not improve. 

Price of Gas at Airdrie.—The Airdrie Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee, at their last meeting, considered the charge for gas, in view 
of the reduction in the price of coal; and, after discussion, they re- 
solved that the increase of 2d. per 1000 c.ft. agreed to be levied on all 
consumers from and after the November survey of meters should not 
now be exacted from domestic consumers, and also that a further re- 
duction of 2d. per 1000 c.ft. should be made in the price of gas to all 
domestic consumers as from that survey. It may be explained that 
when the 2d. increase was authorized three months ago, it was to meet 
the extra charge on the department of about {600 of increased local 
taxation ; but the reduction in the price of coal has enabled the Com- 
mittee to forego the increase, and to decrease the present rate by 2d. 
per 1000 c.ft. The Manager (Mr. A. Killock) reports an ample supply 
of coal in the works, as a result of persistent applications to the con- 
tractors and the Coal Controller. Nearly all the high-pressure street 
lamps have now been erected ; and the extra illumination in the main 
thoroughfares created thereby is giving great satisfaction. 





Stones in Coal.—A meeting has been held bythe Hamilton Town 
Council regarding the quality of coal supplied to the gas-works; and 
it was reported that the Manager had found 22 p.ct. of stones in the 
coal delivered at the works. The aggregate supply of coal was 15,000 
tons per annum, which gave a percentage of about 3000 tons of stones. 
It was agreed to forward representations to the Coal Controller, the 
Board of Trade, and the local members of Parliament. 


Coal Rebate and Gas Price Reductions.—The Aldershot Gas 
Company announce, in accordance with the instructions of the Con- 
troller of Coal Mines, in connection with the domestic and household 
coal rebate, a reduction in the price of gas to ordinary and prepayment 
consumers of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. The allowance will be shown on the 
Lady-day quarter accounts. At a meeting of the Manchester Corpor- 
ation Gas Committee, it was announced that gas users, when the 
quarterly bills became payable, would be entitled to a rebate of 6d. per 
tooo c.ft. 


Lighting of Hull Old Town.—A deputation from the Hull Cor- 
poration Water and Gas Committee, last Thursday week, waited on the 
Electricity Committee, and urged that immediate consideration should 
be given to the question of public street lighting by electricity, The 
Corporation purchase gas in bulk from the British Gas Light Com- 
pany, and distribute it in the Old Town. The deputation’s request 
was therefore only in respect of the Old Town; but it was intimated 
that the Works Committee would shortly submit a similar proposal in 
respect of other main thoroughfares. The Electricity Committee gave 
the deputation their undivided support; but in view of the recent 
inadequate supply of electricity for industrial and business purposes, 
it is not expected that the request will be acceded to until more plant 
can be obtained. The Electrical Engineer was instructed to prepare 
a report on the lighting of the whole of the city by electricity. 


Gas Control in Counties.—Evidently the Middle Ward District 
of the County of Lanark have not yet abandoned the idea of acquiring 
gas-works, and having the lighting of certain areas by gas under their 
own control. They have now decided to take over and work certain 
brickfields in connection with the building of houses under their 
housing scheme; and, at the same-time, labour members moved a re- 
solution to the effect that any member who holds any shares or any 
financial interest in any of the gas companies of the district shall not 
sit on the Gas Committee during any period in the negotiations to pur- 
chase these concerns. The motion as it stood wasruled incompetent ; 
but the meeting agreed that any members who were in the position 
mentioned in the motion should honourably refrain from taking any 
part in negotiations in which they would be interested persons. It may 
be recalled that expert reports were furnished some years ago regard- 
ing the expediency of acqUiring certain of the gas-works in the district ; 
but during the war the matter was held in abeyance. In view of the 
advantages of gas for lighting and heating in connection with the ex- 
tensive housing scheme in which the District Committee are. embark- 
ing, it is not unlikely that the matter may be revived. 
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Brighton Gas Company's Bill.—Resolutions to oppose the Bill in 
Parliament of the Brighton and Hove General Gas Company have 
been passed by the Brighton Town Council and the Shoreham-by-Sea 
Urban District Council. 


German Dyes for British Trade-—A Committee of expert dye- 
users, representing the cotton and woollen, textile, and paint and 
varnish trades, has just left this country for Germany, in order to 
purchase large supplies of fine dyes in that country for use by British 
consumers. The Committee consists of representatives of the Trade 
and Licensing Committee Board. They are authorized to spend be- 
tween {1,500,000 and {2,000,000 on these dyes. Any dyes that the 
Committee may purchase will be in addition to whatever amount 
British users are entitled to under the Reparation Clause of the Peace 
Treaty. The step of sending this committee to Germany has been 
taken with the full knowledge and approval of the Board of Trade. 


Increased Cost of Benzol.—Benzol producers have been reluc- 
tantly compelled to raise their prices; and benzol is now 4d. per 
gallon more—namely, 3s. 1d., instead of 2s. 9d. The reason for this 
is that costs are now tbree times greater than before the war. For 
instance, coal has gone up 300 p.ct. ; wages have risen over 300 p.ct: ; 
the cost of refining benzol has increased 300 p.ct.; the price of wash- 
oil, which is essential to manufacture, has increased 350 pict. ; sul- 
pburic acid, also very necessary in the rectification process, has risen 
300 p.ct.; and the inclusion of between 25 and 30 p.ct. of toluol in 
“National” benzol, the market value of which is twice that of benzol. 
In addition, also, to these increased costs of production, there has now 
to be counted a factor affecting the costs of distribution in the shape of 
an increase in railway rates to the extent of 60 p.ct. 


A Canadian Criticism of the Metric System.—Referring to the 
metric system, in his annual report, Mr. E. O. Way, Chief Inspector 
of Weights and Measures at Ottawa, says: This stupendous question 
is still the subject of active propaganda on the part of the “ pros” 
and the “antis.” An organization in San Francisco has flooded the 
American continent with a pro-metric pamphlet more enthusiastic than 
truthful, requesting its readers to write their Government demanding 
the compulsory introduction of the metre-liter-gram system. To date, 
the department has not received one such written demand from any 
single manufacturer or commercial house. To-day any production 
facility is quickly adopted. The motor car and delivery truck have 
replaced the horse, because of their indisputable advantages. Why, 
then, it may be asked, has not the metric system likewise ousted the 
English system, if it really has, and embodies, the advantages which its 
sponsors claim for it? One reason is that many advocates are theorists, 
and confound the words “ decimal ” and “ metric "—thinking we can- 
not enjoy the former without the latter; whereas the practical man 
soon learns that the adoption of the metric system means the introduc- 
tion of an entirely new unit and an entirely new set of drawings, gauges, 
templates, tools, &c., because there is no relation between standard 
English and metric sizes. 





A Brief Strike at Kingston.—Three hundred of the employees of 
the Kingston-upon-Thames Gas Company struck work on Saturday, 
claiming that they should be paid the rates of wages in the London 
district, instead of those payable in the country. After conferences 
between the men and representatives of the National Gas Workers’ 
Union, they went back to work at 3 o’clock, after having been out ten 
hours. The dispute is to be referred to arbitration. 

Workers’ Breach of Contract.—At Barnsley, 23 coke-oven workers 
at the Monckton Main Colliery were summoned for breach of contract, 
in that on New Year's Day they declined to work after the management 
had refused permission for them to leave an hour earlier. They were 
told that they would be allowed to leave a little earlier. But the men 
refused to work at all; and, as a consequence, an 84 tons output of coke 
was lost, and the ovens were damaged. In defence it was contended 
that it had been customary at holiday times to finish earlier. The 
Company claimed {2 each as damages; but the Magistrates merely 
ordered the men to pay the costs, 

Gas-Works’ Finances at Brigg.—At a meeting of the Brigg Urban 
District Council, the Clerk reported that on the gas account there was 
only £50 in hand, while bills had been passed for payment amounting 
to £670, Next month another £300 would be due for income-tax, 
together with {1100 repayment of principal and interest on loans, 
Against this, there would be the contents of the prepayment meters, 
and also the gas-rental. Mr. Spring said that, with the increase in 
wages, as well as the enhanced cost of material, they seemed very like 
‘‘running upon the rocks.” The Council agreed to arrange for an 
overdraft on the bank if necessary. 

Margam Gas-Works Extension Scheme.—The rapid rise of Port 
Talbot as an industrial and shipping centre has made it necessary to 
enlarge the local gas-works, as well as introduce the electric light, so as 
to take advantage of the huge power stations which are being erected. 
At the monthly meeting of the Margam Urban District Council, Mr. 
Evan Rees (the Gas Manager) submitted a detailed report upon tenders 
received for extension of the gas-works by the erection of a carburetted 
water-gas plant capable of producing 250,000 c.ft. per day. It was 
decided to proceed at once with the work (which will cost about 
£10,000), though some opposition was brought to bear against the 
scheme in view of the fact that Port Talbot and Aberavon may shortly 
amalgamate, when Aberavon's large gas plant would help to relieve 
the situation. 





Employees of the Exmouth Gas Company sat down to dinner to- 
gether last Wednesday evening, and were joined by several Directors, 
one of whom (Mr. H. W. Crews) took the chair. Mr. J. Bassett (the 
Company’s oldest employee) referred to the small beginnings of the 
undertaking, and the dimensions it had now assumed as one of the 
largest industrial concerns in the town. Testimony was borne by 
the Chairman to the loyal service rendered to the Company by the 
employees. 
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During the suspension of gas-lighting in Tuam (co. Galway), 
owing to coal shortage, a meeting of the Town Commissioners was 
held by candle-light. 

The Rothesay Town Council, at their last. meeting, unanimously 
agreed to increase the salary of the Gas Manager, Mr. William 
Whyte, by £75 per annum. 

The shortage of coal was so keenly felt at Lichfield that the Gas 
Company gave notice that it might be necessary to turn off the gas 


from 8 p.m. until 6 a.m. ham Gas-‘Works resulted last Saturday week in some curtailment of 
The Board of Trade announce that the Scientific Instruments, | the gas supply; the statement being that only 80 p.ct. of the normal 

ar ir and Potash Production Branch, and the Mineral Resources | light could be furnished until the defect was remedied. 

Development Department, have removed from No. 7, Seamore Place, | 65 sal < sect sati inet 

Curzon Street, to the new Public Offices, Great George Street, S.W. The British Industrial “‘ Safety First ” Association have instituted 
The Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company, Ltd., have ad- 

vised their preference shareholders to exchange their shares, on 

terms explained, for shares in Radiation, Ltd. This arrangement was 


offered to the ordinary shareholders last June ; and 99°3 p.ct, of them 
accepted the scheme, 


unanimously agreed to increase the salary of the Gas Engineer and 
Manager (Mr. James Campbell) by £150. 


A Sheffield collier, Nathaniel Heard, depressed by the death of 
his wife six months ago, was found last week,lying dead across a sink. 
Round his neck, fastened by a handkerchief, was a rubber gas-tube, 


| At the last meeting of the Dunfermline Town Council, it was 
| 
| the end being near his mouth. 


A breakdown of the coal and coke conveying plant at the Totten- 


| an accident prevention gallant conduct award, to recognize conspicuous 
| acts of gallantry (involving personal risk or other special circumstances) 
| performed in the prevention of industrial accidents by employees of 
| members of the Association. It will consist of a badge with silver 


medal appended, and will be known as the “ B.I.S.F.A, Gallant Con- 
duct Award.” 
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135, 1354, 136, 1304, 137, Erimitiva preference 16,008 dome | 5 Malta & Mediterranean | ‘4-44 13-2 ” 
67s. 6d., San Paulo 74, South Metropolitan 260,000 | 200) Oot, 1 | 4h | 48% Melbsccne | 48:0: Deb: | 9-101 90-97 * 
preference 93}, Tottenham “B” 52. On Wed- 641,920 | Stk. | Nov. a7 | 6 5% | Monte Video, Lad. . .| Ubeis 10—15 12—18 
nesday, Continental Union preference 40, Gas a > BY Newcastle&Gatsh'adGon, ms! 5d 
Light ordinary 564, 57, ditto debenture 50}, 15,000 | 10) seps.i1 | — | 11% | worth htiaalenes 10 pe. i iat —iat “= 
50%, Imperial Continental 135, 1364, 1363, 65,040 | 0° » Wo] TH! , p 7p.c. | 4—15 ~ 9h ol 
Monte Video 72, Primitiva preference 68s. 9d., =i eb) aoe | Oriental, Lid... . «| M199 | 102-106 108—1084 
South Metropolitan 57, ditto preference 934, : 60 Aug, 28 4 a%, —— eas k-th 3-33 a 
South Suburban 68, 70, Tottenham “A” 72. 100,000 | 50 " 12 He oO ..| ist 64—57 pe 
On Thursday, British debenture 61, 614, Con- ’ ; April39 | 8 | — | PrimitivaOrd, «. . . 13-2 86/8 
tinental Union preference 42, Gas Light ordi- 521,600 | 100 wg 1 . re Do. 4 04 | i = =e 
nary 56, 573, 57%, ditto preference 634, ditto 600,000 Stk.) Jniy 80 | 4 4 Do. _ y, 1911 ven 4962 po 
debenture 50}, Imperial Continental 134, 1344, aay Yo | Dec. 80 | 4 4% | River Plate dp.c. Deb.. | _85—87 47—£0 be 
135, 135%, 136, Primitiva preference 67s. 6d., 195, 60 ~—S : - Ban Panlo {§ 9'¢: = — “a : ms 
South Metropolitan 56, 574, Southampton 61}. 195,000 | Stk. | Aug. 98 | 10 % phemea a. | a8 —a6 75-80 nd 
On Friday, Cape Town debenture 59, Gas 209, ven " 10 5 Do B... + +| 298-894 715—80 pe 
Light ordinary 56, 564, 574, ditto maximum Ceo | Bik. ae 1 OG. + » + | 990—B88 15-80 * 
44, ditto debenture 50}, Imperial Continental 90, 16| Oct. 15 | 9 | 20% | Boek anteon, |: | 15a 19-13 oe 
1334, 134, 134% 135d) 1364, ditto debenture 88, | 6,609,806 | Stk.) Aug. 14 | 5/470) 80). | South Met. 49.0. Ord. . | © iid 56-69 56—b74 
onte Video 72, 73, Oriental 103, Primitiva | , So0000| “ | Jan.15 | = Oo. Pref, . . * 98—05* 984 
36s. 3d., ditto preference 7os. "94" lS be . De. Se Deb. « | ~— “ 
9 ug. 14 83 South Shields Con, Stk, 1056—101 eo 
In the Money Market, there was an abun- 962,796 ee i 6 8'th Sabarb’n Ord. 6 p.c, | 114—116 68—' 68—10 
dant supply, and rates remained quite easy Prk Stk. | Dec. 30 | 6 | 6 Do. 6p.c. Deb, Stk, | 116—118 18-88 
throughout the week. At one time discount 121,975 | | _ 4 Hs red a ae Y-7 one Bik. —aae — - 
terms were inclined to harden, but relaxed 1000 | \, | Aug. 14 4 De. ee epee | 186-188 70-18 72 
many The Bank rate is 6 p.ct., as fixed on =| « getm| 2 ae 7 Dues . ; er oo 
Ov, 6, 1919. * i . p.c. e 
ree in| | dart |S | om | Sete bes hee | ee | ot 
— n476 | Stk. | Sept.26 | 5 oe outh 6 p.c. max.. | 108}—109 14—16 ee 
3 andsworth, Wim 
The Gas Engineer (Mr. Charles Wood) = 
reported to the Bradford Gas Committee, at | gee'eas| “| | AU6-38 | 88 | Sb: | Wandsworth Ab p.c.. | isi—158 | 85-90 “ 
the January meeting, the course adopted by 108,075 po Y - a6 = G weirs — e388 ” 
him in selling pitch on the rising market, 140,865 | 4 " _ sas New Ordinary’. . = 63—€8 ee 
whereby an additional profit of £10,000 would — . " oat bg on een ODO. » a awe : 
° O ' ” sf Ce oo ie =n, ee 
pine ee. department The Committee | __#8.416| ‘| Dec. s0 | 8 | 8% | Spi, Deb. fee. |. || 6680 |  48—L0 i 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymo 


us communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘‘ JOURNAL ”’ must be authenticated 


by the name and address ‘of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good atth. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON-MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 


9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Payable in Advance 
In payment of subscript 
Orders or Banke 





United | Occane Rate: | 
Credit Rate: 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
28/- ee 15/- ee 8/8 
32/- ee 16/- ee 9/6 
32/6 ee 17/- ee 10/- 


ions for ‘* JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
rs’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER Kin@a, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Subscribers who desire to avail themselves of the reduction in the Subscription by paying in 
advance for the Year 1920 are reminded that this can only be done before the end of January. 


Telegrams: ‘*‘GASKING 


» FLEET LONDON.” 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 








OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 





SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO. LTD., 
Patmerston Hovsz, 
Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2, 


“STOLCANIC’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
AnpREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, B.C, ‘ Volcanism, London.” 








MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO, 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 





“ FERROX.” “FERROX.” ‘“ FERROX.” 
A BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bog Ore. 85 per cent. Water, 75 per cent. 
Ferric Hydrate. 
For Sale outright or on Loan. 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mippiesex. 





TULLY’S PATENT. 
ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 


for 800 to 500 B.Th.U. 





COMPLETH GASIFICATION OF COAL, 
BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


89, Vicrornta StrREET, Lonpon, 8.W. 1. 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


as very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement Nov. 18, p. 400. 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
S Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c, 


LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(BsTABLISHED 1850.) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLLERS, 














EDINBURGH. 

(See p. 217.) 
ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs, 
JosEpH TAYLOR AND Co., CHEMICAL PLANT ENGINEERS, 
Botton, Lancs. 
Telegrams—‘‘ Sarurators, Bouton,” Telephone 0848. 


RITISH LUX. 
AN EXCELLENT PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
Features :— 
(a) Porosity equal to Best Bog Ore. 
(b) Contains Ferric Hydrate in an active state, thus 
resembling “ Lux.” 
(ec) hg in good mechanical condition ready for 
riflers. r- 
Danigst Macrig, 1, Norra St. ANDREW STREET, 








J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, Orpnam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones : 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


elegrams— 
“Brappock, OnpHam,” and “ Merrique, Lams, Lonpon.” 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BAGctLeEy, MILLS, & CO, Ltd, 


92, Victoria Street, Westminster, S,W. 1, Invite 
inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
GQ PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SiILvEeRTowN. 
Telegrams—‘* HypRocHLoric, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—1588 AVENUE (8 lines). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TECHNICAL GAS OFFICIALS. 











Head Office: 109, Exchange Buildings, 
Birmingham. 


All communications to be addressed to the GENERAL 
SEORETARY,. 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 


PONTYPRIDD URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF GAS ENGINEER AND 
MANAGER. 





HE above Council invite Applications 
for the Position of ENGINEER and MANAGER 
to their Gas Undertaking. 
Candidates must have had Experience with Vertical 
Retorts, Carburetted Water Gas, and Coke-Oven Gas. 
Salary, £500 per Annum, rising by annual increments 
of £25 to £600 per Annum. 
The person appointed will be provided with a Honse 
and will be required to pay therefor a Rental of £20 
r Annum, in addition to Rates and Taxes (including 
as and Water Rentals). 
Applications, endorsed ‘‘Gas Engineer,” stating 
Age, Qualifications, and Experience, and the earliest 
date upon which Duties could be commenced, together 
with copies of not more than three recent Testimonials, 
must be received by. the undersigned on or before 
Saturday, the 3lst day of January, 1920. 
Canvassing by or on behalf of Candidates will be 
deemed a Disqualification. 
H. Leonarp PorcHER, 


Clerk to the Council. 
Municipal Buildings, 
Pontypridd, Jan. 21, 1920. 


BOROUGH OF NELSON. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


ECHNICAL Assistant Wanted, with 

Laboratory and Drawing Office Experience, 

ary, £250 per Annum. 

Applications, stating Age, and giving Full Particu- 

lars of Training and Experience, to be lodged with the 
undersigned not later than Feb. 7, 1920. 

JaMES MITCHELL, 
Engineer and Manager. 





Gas Offices, 
Nelson, 
Jan. 20, 1920. 


ANTED—Junior Assistant. Must 
: have good Knowledge of Chemistry and Able 

to Carry out Works’ Tests. - 
lications, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
expected, together with Testimonials, to be sent to 
r. J. W. AUCHTERLONIE, Engineer and Manager, 








EpINBURGH, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hit1, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Avenue 6620. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, Sr. Mary at Hitx. Lonpon, E.O. 3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“KLEENOFF,’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
83, Sr. Mary at Hix1, Lonpon, E.C.3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 








ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD, 
(W. T. P. CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, ARcADIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N, 22, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Bripurimat, Wood, London.” 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608. 


ISTRICT Representatives Wanted 
by Well-Known Manufacturers of Gas-Lamps, 

c., for British Isles. 
Write, stating Experience and Facilities, to No. 6837, 
a Pi Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fuser Srreezr, 








FOREMAN MECHANIC. 
rest CL Ass Man Wanted to Super: 


vise and Carry Out the Repairs and Maintenance 
of a Large Acid Plant. Wages to commence, £5 16s. 
per Week. A man with General Chemical Works Ex- 
perience and able to Control Labour. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age and Experience, to 
No. 6828, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fuezr 
Srreet, E.C, 4. 


ANTED, Gas-Works Foreman, with 
Good, Practical Knowledge of De Brouwer 
Stoking Machine and General Gas- Works Routine, for 
200 Million Gas-Works, West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and Wages 
required, to No. 6833, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueer Street, B.C. 4. 


ANTED, Competent Gas-Works 

FITTER (for 200 Million Works, West Riding 

of Yorkshire), able to do all necessary repairs for De 

Brouwer Stoking Machine, Steam-Engines, Gas-En- 
gines, Dynamos and Motors, Pumps, &c. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, and 

Wages required, to No. 6834, care of Mr. Kine, ll, 

Bolt Court, Freer Srreert, E.C. 4. 


ANTED, Two or Three Erectors, 
experienced in Coal and Water Gas Plant 

TT kp E Age, and Wi ired 
pply, giving Experience, Age, an ages required, 

to No. 6835, care of Mr, Kina, i, Bolt Court, FLEET 
Street, B.C, 4. 


ANTED—A Reliable Gas-Fitter. 
Preference given toSimgle Man. Permanency 
to a Good Man. 
Apply, by letter. stating Age, Experience, and Wages 
prequel, to the MAnaGER, Gas-Works, SourHWELL, 
Notts. 


ARBURETTED Water-Gas Operator 
required by the Leighton Buzzard Gas Com- 
any. 
° rod lication, stating Age, Experience, and Wages 
required, to be addressed to the ManacER, GAs: 
Works, Leiguton Buzzarp. 


N.AS-FITTER Wanted, used to Main 
and Service Work and Fitting Modern Appli- 
ances. Wages, £8 5s. per 47-Hour Week. | 
Apply, statin) i 




















Age and enclosing copies of _Testi- 





i Cambridge University and Town Gas Light Company. 


monials, tothe ManaGzx, Gas-Works, RirLey, DERBY. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd:, 


ELLAND, Gas Engineers and Contractors for 


CARBONIZING PLANTS on Horizontal or Vertical | 60,000 


Prineiples, and Stoking Machinery, HANDLING 
INSTALLATIONS, including Coal Breaking, Elevat- 
ing, Conveying Plants and Coke Screening, Storing and 
Telpherage Plants. PURIFICATION.—All Branches 
of Wetand Dry Purification. STORAGE.—Gasholders, 
and all forms of Gas Apparatus. Wire: ‘' Dempster, 
ELuanp.” ’Phones: Hxivanp 261, 262, 263. 


ANTED— Sulphate of Ammonia 
Plant ATTENDANTS (8-Hour Shifts). Only 
Experienced and Energetic Men need apply. Wages, 
lls. 4d. per Shift, plus 123 p.ct. 
State full Qualifications, Age, &c., to No. 6831, care 
of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fuzz? Street, E.O, 4, 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 





DVERTISER desires Post of Engi- 

NEER and MANAGER of 70 to 100 Million Gas- 

orks. Has over Nine Years’ Similar Hxperience 

covering both Manufacturing and Distribution D t- 

ments. Alternatively, would take Post of ASSISTANT 
on larger Works. ExceJlent References. 

Address No. 6832, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 

Figet Staeet, B.C. 4. 


AS Manager, who also has had 
Water-Works Experience, is Open to Engage- 
mentas MANAGER or MANAGER and SECRETARY 
of Works of 14 to 40 Millions. Good Testimonials. 
Correspondence invited. Abstainer, Married, 
Address No. 6829, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fuge? STREET. B.0. 4. 


NALYTICAL Chemist (Age 30) seeks 
RESPONSIBLE POST, Home or Abroad. Fully 
Qualified and;Competent. Specialized in Gas Coal'and 
all Bye-Products. Managership considered. Refer- 
ences, 
Address No. 6838, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Furst Street, E.C. 4. 


DVERTISER, of Good Education, 
Discharged from Military Service, SEEKS 
APPOINTMENT with Gas or Water Undertaking, 
Home or Abroad, as ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
ACCOUNTANT, CASHIER, &c. Fourteen Years’ 
Practical Experience (Age 30).—Address No. 6830, care 
of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fteer Streer, B.C, 4. 


OUTH desires Post on Works as 
JUNIOR CHEMIST, capable of carrying out 

the ordinary Gas-Works Routine Tests and with Ex- 
perience in Gas-Works Practice. Willing to be gene- 
rally useful. 
Address, No. 6836, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Furer Strext, E.C, 4. 

















PLANT, &c., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





ACHINE TOOLS for Immediate 
Delivery— 

One New Brown and Sharpe No. 14 Plain GRIND- 
ING MACHINE, 18 in. by 80 in. 

One No. 84 Warner & Swasey Auto TURRET 
LATHE. All-Geared Head, as new. 

Six No.9 Herbert TURRET LATHES, All-Geared 
head, 8h in. hole through Spindle (without Cross- 
Slides). Good Condition. 

One 14 in. capacity Foster TURRET LATHH, Bar 
Feed, Cus-off Rest, Pump. Good Condition. 

One New 13 in. capacity Foster CAPSTAN LATHE, 
84 in, Centres, Bar Feed, Cut-off Rest. Pump. 

Two New Cincinnati Acme CAPSTAN LATHES, 
1} in. capacity. Auto feed to Capstan. 

Seven New Wells CAPSTAN LATHES, } in. capa- 
city, ? in, hollow Spindle. 

One 1g in. Dreses CAPSTAN LATHE, with Chasing 
Arm, Taper Attachment. Good Condition. 

wee in. Dreses CAPSTAN LATHE. Good Condi- 

ion. 

One New Richards Type Turret BORING LATHE, 
admit 838 in. diameter in Gap. 

One 26 in. swing Darling & Sellars BORING and 
SURFACING LATHE, 8 ft. bed, as new. 

One 10} in. by 10 ft. Straight Bed 8.8.8. and Screw- 
Cutting LATHE by Dean Smith and Grace, 
Pump, Chuck. Very Good Condition. 


Two 12 in, by 14 ft. Straight Bed Sliding and Surfac- 
ing LATHES by Stirk. Double Back Geared, 
‘air Condition. 


Three New $6 in. by 8 ft. Straight Bed 8.8.8. and So. 
LATHE, PUMP, and CHUCK, 

Two 8 in. Centre by 6 ft. bed Lang 8.8.8, and Sc. 
LATHES, as new. 

Six 104 in. Centre by 10 ft. straight bed Lang 8.8.8. 
and 8c. LATHES, as new. 

One 184 in. Centre by 16 ft. straight bed Lund 8.8.8, 
and Sc. LATHE, as new. 

Several 64 in. by 6 ft. straight bed American 
LATHES. . Second-Hand. 

Four 104 in. Centre by 11 ft. 6 in. straight bed 8.8.8. 
and Sc, LATHES by Darling and Sellers. Very 
Good Condition. 

One 24 in. Bullard VERTICAL BORING and 
TURNING MILL, with Too! Holders and Side 
Saddle, as new. 

One 16 in. stroke SHAPING MACHINE. New. 

One New RING GRINDER, with 84 in. Magnetic 


Chuck. 

Two New Universal Tool and Cutter GRINDERS. 

Five Wet Tool GRIND , as new. 

COLUMN DRILLS, TOOL SHARPENERS, CUT- 
TER GRINDERS, BACKING-OFP ATTACHMENTS, 
CHUCKS YICES, HACKSAW B ES. 

Pall Partic rs on application to— 

Tae Jupson-Jackson Company, Lrp., 50, MarsHam 
Street, WesTMINsTER, LONDON, 8.W. 1, 


7 . * 
$s Reciprocating Ex- 
HAUSTERS, Direct Acting Pump Type. One 
Set to Pass 100,000 c.ft. per hour, and one Set to Pass 
c.ft., both Steam Driven; also one Belt-Driven 
Set to Pass 20,000 0,ft. Gives Steady Gauge, and will 
Pump against Heavy Pressure. 
For Particulars and Prices apply Firta BLake.ey, 
Sons, AND Co., Ltp., CHurcH Fenton, via LEEDS. 


HE Richmond (Surrey) Gas Com ny 











offer FOR SALE aCRUDE BENZOL RECVERY 
PLANT, complete. Capacity 14 million cubic feet of 
Gas per Day. Condition, Practically New. lt tv 
Further Particulars may be obtained on application 
to E. Gzorce Huroutnson, Gas-Works, 





HE Uxbridge Gas Company have the 
following Three GASHOLDERS and TANKS 
for DISPOSAL at their Eton Works, where they may 
be inspected—nearest station Windsor. 
Two Lift in Cast-Iron Tank 52 ft.dia. by 16 ft. deep. 
Capacity, about 40,000 c.ft. 
Single Lift in Cast-Iron Tank 40 ft. 4 in. dia. by 
16 ft. deep. Capacity, about 20,000 c.ft. 
Single Lift in Cast-Iron Tank 41 ft. dia. by 16 ft. 
6in. deep. Capacity, about 20,000 c.ft. 
Further Particulars on Application to MANAGER 
Gas-Works, UxBRIDGE. 





HORIZONTAL GAS RETORTS. 
Hs any Gas-Works a Bed to Let or 
SELL ? 


Apply, by letter, stating Terms, to No. 6827, care of 
Mr. ine, 11, Bolt Court, Fuegt Street, E.O, 4. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 


NOTIOE TO CONTRACTORS. 


ENDERS are invited, in Duplicate, 

for the Supply of 2882 One-Light 15-inch SQUARE 
COPPER STREET LANTERNS, constructed from 
Strong Copper Sheets throughout (unpainted), which 
must be made specially Insect and Dust-proof, Porce- 
lain Reflectors complete, with Scroll Irons, without 
Ladder Bar, and Three Set Screws. These Lanterns 
must be of suitable size for single Inverted Incandes- 
cent Gas-Burner consuming about 35 to 4 cubic feet 
xr hour. Separate prices to be quoted for gth inch 
RASS ADAPTATION FITTINGS (Seamless Tube) 
with Unions complete, also 21 oz. best quality English 
Glass Panes for the above Lamps. Samples of the 
x Lanterns (unpainted) should be forwarded 
(Carriage Paid) for Inspection to the Superintendent 
of Stores, Caloutta Corporation, 149, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. ’ 
Tenders must include Cases and Packing, also 
Delivery Free of all Charges at the Corporation Stores, 
all Articles to be Insured against Breakages and 
Marine Risks. Delivery must be completed in July, 


Payment will be made for each Consignment when 
Delivery is sccepted in Terms of the Contract, which 
a successful Tenderer is required to Execute within 
Two Months from the acceptance of his Tender. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender, and will be at liberty to 
accept the whole or part of a Tender. : 

No Tender will be considered unless accompanied by 
a Remittance to the extent of 24 p.ct. on the total 
value of such Tender. 

All rates should be quoted botb in words and figures, 
and the Tender should remain open for acceptance for 
two ths from the date of opening the same. 





CONTRACTS OPEN. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


TO OIL IMPORTERS AND OTHERS, 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Manchester are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Supply of a Cargo of about Tons of OIL 
for the Manufacture of Carburetted Water Gas for 
Delivery during the Month of March, 1920. 
Conditions of Contract and further Particulars may 
be obtained on Application (in writing only) to the 
Superintendent of the Gas Department. 
Sealed Tenders and Samples, addressed to the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee and endorsed “ Ten- 
der for Gas Oil,’’ must be Delivered at the Office of the 
Superintendent of the Gas Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester, not later than 5 p.m. on Thursday, the 
5th of February, 1920. 
The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 
By order, 
Tuomas Hupson, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Manchester, 
Jan. 23, 1920. 





MANCHESTER CORPORATION. 
(Gas-Works.) 


TO TAR DISTILLERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Corporation 


of Manchester are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the PURCHASE and REMOVAL of 
the GAS TAR to be produced at the undermentioned 
Works during a period of One Year, commencing at 
noon on the 8lst of March, 1920—viz. : 
Rochdale Road Gas-Works .. COAL-GAS TAR. 
Gaythorn Gas-Works .. .. 
Droylsden Gas-Works .. .. 
Bradford Road Gas- Works 
Bradford Road Gas-Works .. CARBURETTED 
—— 


TAR, 
Full Particulars and Tender Forms may be obtained 
on written Application to the Superintendent of the 
Gas Department. 
Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee and endorsed “‘ Tender for Gas Tar,” 
must be Delivered at the offices of the Gas Department, 
Town Hall, Manchester, before 10 a.m. on Thursday, 
the 11th of March, 1920. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
any Tender, and reserve to themselves the right to 
divide any Offer as they may deem advisable. 
By order, 

(Signed) Tomas Hupson, 


Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Manchester, 
Jan. 28, 1920. 





MARYPORT URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders 
for the RE-SETTING of ONE BED of RE- 
For Particulars a 


ly to the Engineer, Mr, A, T, 
Harris, Gas-Works, 


aryport, 
JoHun Gorton, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Town Hall, 
Maryport, 
Jan. 20, 1920, 





LOUGHBOROUGH CORPORATION. 


(Gas Department), 


ENDERS are invited for the Erec- 
tion of One Through Setting of Eight RETORTS, 
including all Ironwork and Fixing. 
rticulars may be had on Application to the Gas 
eer, 
Epwarp ONIoNs 
Gas-Works, - : 
Loughborough. 





Tenderers must abide by the rules in regard to 
Tenders which are in vogue in the Corporation. _ 
Each Tender, in duplicate, must be enclosed in a 
sealed cover and superscribed ‘*Tender for Copper 
Street terns.’’ 
Tenders will be received by the Deputy Chairman up 
to 2 p.m. on Tuesday, the 6th of April, 1920, when they 
will be opened in the presence of such Tenderers as 
may be present. 
Tenderers may submit their offers on their own 
forms. 
J.C, MuKkERJEA, 
Secretary to the Corporation. 
Central Municipal Office, 
Calcutta, 
Dec. 20, 1919. 


HORLEY DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


y gg: above Company invite separate 
TENDERS for the Supply of about 500 Yards of 

each 8-in. Cast-Iron “8 & 8"? GAS MAINS; also 500 

Yards of 10-in. Divto, to be addressed to the ENGINEER 

= ManaGEr, Horley District Gas Company, Hortey, 
URREY, 











COMPANY NOTICES. 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 
NotlcE is Hereby Given, that the 


ORDINARY HALF- YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will 
be held at the Cannon Street Hotel, in the City of 
London, on Wednesday, the 11th day of February next, 
at Two o’clock in the afternoon precisely, to receive 
the Directors’ Report and the Accounts of the Company 
for the Half Year ended the 81st of December last ; to 
declare a Dividend for the same period ; and to elect 
two Directors and one Auditor in place of those retiring 
by rotation. The Proprietors will also be asked to con- 
sider and approve a proposal to vary the details of the 
“ Scheme for the Election of Employees’ Directors made 
under the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Act, 1896, and the South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1897.”’ 

NOTICE IS HEREBY ALSO GIVEN that an EXTRAOR- 
DINARY MEETING of the Proprietors will be held at 
the same place, on the said llth day of February next, 
at 2.80 o’clock in the afternoon, or so soon there- 
after as the business of the Ordinary Meeting shall 
be disposed of, for the purpose of considering the 
provisions of the Bill now before Parliament, intituled 
“* A Bill to enable the South Metrop>»litan Gas Company 
to sell gas on a heat unit basis, to make new provision 
as to Charges for the Gas, and application of the profits 
of the Company, to extend the powers of the Company 
to amalgamate with or Purchase other undertakings,and 
for other purposes.” 
At such Extraordinary Meeting the said Bill will be 
submitted for the consideration and approval of the 
Proprietors. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 28th day of Ji cme rm until after the Meeting. 


order, 
RF, wey 7-4 
ecretary. 
Offices : 709, Old Kent Road, a 
London, 8.E. 15, 
Jan. 19, 1920. 


BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 
Notice is Hereby Given that the 


YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors will be held at Caxton Hall, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, on Wednesday, the 
4th of February next, at Half-past Two o'clock, 
to Transact the usual Business, including the De- 
claration of final Dividend for the Year ended 
Dec. 81 last, and to Elect Directors andAuditors in the 
place of those who will at such meeting go out of Office, 
in accordance with the Company’s Acts of Parliament. 
The Dividends to be declared will be paid to the 
holders of Preference and Ordinary Stocks registered 
as Stockholders on the 8th of January, when the 
TRANSFER BOOKS were CLOSED. 
By order of the Direc’ 
Joun T, Croxrorp, 
tary, 





Office : Brentford, 





Jan, 20, 1920, 
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SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY. ; m= " : &6Co. | 

OT + Herb ve, da, he| CCE ecraaroym |/OHN HALL*?? STOURBRIDGE 
GAS ENRICHING STOURBRIDGE, 

December last; to declare a Dividend for the Half 2 ere Manufacturers of 

Year ended the same date; to elect three Directors 


rietors of this Company will be held at the Cannon A 
—_ | 

tga apd for General Pro of those retiring by rota- THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 7 RE- BRICKS, LU M PS, Tl LES, ry 

oes 








noon precisely, to receive the Report of the Directors 
and Statement of Accounts for the Year ended Sist 





Street Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4.,on Friday, , ; 
the 20th day of February, 1920, at Twelve o'clock 
jes. 
KS WILL BE CLOSED . 
Frere aie bya January to the 20th February, both days For Prices, &c., apply to G A S R k T 0 & T S 
nam, Rouce IS HEREBY FURTHER GIvEN, that an| The GAS LIGHTING. IMPROVEMENT O., Ltd. ® 


ORD:‘NARY MEETING of the Proprietors of 
the South Suburban Gas Company will be held at the PALIBEUEY HOUSE, LOWDON WALI, 3.0, 


And every description of Fire- Goo 

Cannon Btreet afiotel, Cannon Btreet, London, B.C, 4, | Telephones: 4451, 4452, 4458, and 4464 London Wall ry ve 6 ° Clay ds 
on ay, the ay of February, 1920, at Twelve- Telegraphic Address: “Oarburine, London.” 
twenty o’clock noon, or so soon thereafter as the busi- 
ness of the Ordinary Meeting of such Proprietors con- RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED 
be og for the ye rad dag eats pees < ged pe FOR SHIPMENT 

mB peapees © considering the provisions of the Bi 4 
now before Parliament, intituled “ A Bill'to authorize i | 
the fate Seberhen Gon Compeny ty manatecvare Pr} TRO ER, HAINES, & CORBETT, S 
store Gas an sidual Products on certain lands, an 1 LIMITED. 
to reise additional Capital; to alter the basis of charg- BRETTEL'S ESTATE, 
ng by that Company for Gas suppliei by them; t) 
amend ‘the existing enactments with respect to the FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
relation between price and dividend in the case of that 


Company; and for other Parpores. STOURBRIDGE. 
At suc d Bi ed te 











Meeting the sa ll will be submitted for 
the consideration and approval of the Proprietors. 





eesVBronorelgee Barly, | NOmMaara*att ote ammonrs, okanagan a re 
Peere te WA otary, | .. TILMS, and every Desoription of FIRH BRICKS, COMPLETE SETS | 
Head Offices, Special Lumps, Tiles, on6 anes Jer Regenerative and 
Lower Sydenham, S.E, 26 ‘1 li 6 
tabs tase ese x Surements Prompriy AND CAREFULLY BxEcurep, “nan / SeaUECr. PAL 
O Gas and Electricity Works.— You an. 1 
cannot Complete your Works without using Tousen Orvion: B. 0. Baown & Cs., on an eee 


ARKHAM’S Chemically Cleaned, Washed, Steri- LeADENHALL Onameues, 4, St. Many Are, 5.0. 
lized, and Calendered MACHINERY WIPING 
MATERIAL —no ote —< = 4 te pressed 

ales at . per cowt.; 4 cwt. Sample sen arriage 
Paid to any Districts on receipt of your Oheque for 30s. = 
Provincial Inquiries invited. The Wipers are famous HIGH PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION ; e 
for cleanliness. Send us your orders and we will do RARE ; 


J. Cuanxuam, Arthur Street, ALDERSHOT. GAS DISTRIBUTION LIMITED Assly for New Catatigne t0i:— 


_ Telephone Aldershot 60. (Late HELM LAMP COMPANY) **TELEPHOS ”’ 


2 ——— can supply 
Vee SAYE MONEY @& 


[* DRIVING YOUR AUXILIARY PLANT ict Everything except the Gas. 


I have special experience in this work, 
and my services are at your disposal. 


lW.T. WARDALE, 222%. Brive! 
ee 








, 16/20, Farringdon Avenue, 
\ E.C. 


switch 


WELDED JOINTS ARE OUR SPECIALITY, 





A.M.Inet.E.E. me HEPFIELD. {|Queen’s Buildings, NUNEATON. 














Established 100 Years. 


TILLEY BROS. ||| « 


are prepared to undertake 














Contracts for Fitting-up houses PERFECT SAFETY | 
for Automatic Gas Supplies in THE SOUNDEST AND MOST RELIABLE | 
all parts of the United Kingdom, LOCKNUT | 
supplying Meters, Cookers, Gas FOR ALL CLASSES OF ENGINEERING. 

| 


Fittings, Burners, beng : and 
em ee tee Hoppe, Way, & Co., Lp. 


° 124-7, Minories, LONDON, E.1. 
59, Kingsland Road, London, E.2 Telegrams HosNaizs, ater Telephone: Avenve 8810. 


COAL TAR AND AMMONIA PRODUCTS, 


Benzole, Toluole, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 

Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 

Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia containing a 

Guaranteed Minimum of 25} per cent; Ammonia. Alpha Naphthol, Beta 

Naphthol, Alpha ae ~e — Naphthionic Acid, 
- an . Acid. 


afr, 2°. SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Touma 4ere, pee 709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 15. 


Pereign: ‘‘ Metrogas, 


A A ET PARE 
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